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which he spent twenty years’ labour; valuable as it is, 
it fails in one essential feature: it is critical rather than 


THE LATE DEAN ALFORD. | To take his magnum opus, his Greek Testament, on 
| 


\ ERSATILITY is not, perhaps, such an uncommon 


gift as some ecclesiastical. It is 
aredisposed tothink. Criticism versus 
All men possess it Se Tradition. Primitive 
toa certain degree, iy? ‘a. | teaching is not al- 


lowed a_ hearing 
when the balance of 
MSS. seems to pre- 
ponderate against 
it. 


and that degree re- 
gisters their mental 
calibre. True it is 
that between Victor 
Hugo's Thenardier, 
who “could do a 
little of every thing 
— badly,” and an 
Admirable Crichton 
who could do every 
thing superlatively 
well, there is a wide 
range in which to 
find excellence, 
varying according 
to circumstances. 
The late Dean 
Alford possessed 
versatility in a high 
degree. He was a 
poet, a theologian, 
acritic, a politician, 
apreacher: we are 
told that he was an 
accomplished and 
practical musician ; 
one who could con- 
struct an organ and 
play upon it. We 
recently paid our 
tribute to his skill 
in pen and pencil 
sketches, in his little 
book, “La Riviera.” 
It is difficult tosay in 
what his genius pre- 
dominates. There 


Dean Alford’s 
career is an encou- 
ragement to all pa- 
tient workers. It 
was long before he 
came to the front, 
but in the rear-rank 
his diligence was re- 
markable. Born in 
London, October 
7th, 1810, educated 
in the Grammar 
School of the plea- 
sant little town of 
Ilminster, he gra- 
duated as twenty- 
seventh wrangler at 
Trinity College, 
Cambridge, at the 
age of twenty-two 
In 1833 he was or- 
dained deacon. In 
1834 he was Fellow 
of his College and 
Hulsean Lecturer, 
and shortly after hi 
admission to priests’ 
orders he took the 
College living of 
Wymeswold, in Lei- 
cestershire. Here 
he remained for 





sevidence of power | eighteen years. 

Sufficient to warrant ras LAte Dean ee He had made 
the supposition that From a Photograph by the London Stereoscopic Comp | many visits to the 
exclusive devotion neighbourhood be- 


to any one of these pursuits would have raised his ! fore he settled down in that straggling, airy village on 
tame to a yet higher position than it now occupies. the Wolds, with its clean, well-built church, and its fine 
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far-off peeps into some of the best scenery in the country ; 
and several of his poems breathe the inspiration of the 
distant Charnwood Hills, their semi-Swiss valleys, and 
delicious bosky nooks, and rich sweeps of hedge-divided 
landscape. His slender income necessitated his taking 
pupils, for those were days when periodicals were few and 
heavy, and the great body of the people had to feed 
their minds as best they could, by living contact, or by 
rare and ofttimes stolen peeps at the great English 
classics in the circulating libraries. 

We get a glimpse of his cheerful party in his ‘‘ Queen’s 
English,” p. 55 :— 

“ Another word also brings into question the coo and cum... 
It is the agreeable but somewhat indigestible gourd spelt 
¢-u-c-u-m-b-e-r, 
cumber? The point is warmly debated; so warmly in certain 
- circles, that when I had a house full of pupils we were driven to 
legislation on it, merely to keep the peace of the household. 
Whenever the unfortunate word occurred at table—which was almost 
every day in the summer months—a fierce fray invariably set in. 
At last we abated the nuisance by enacting that in future the first 
syllable should be dropped, and the article be called for under the 
undebatable name of cumder. Perhaps of the three the strongest 
claim might be set up for sew, or Q-cumber, seeing that the Latin 
name, cucumis, can hardly by English lips be otherwise pro- 
nounced.” 

With such a moderator as the then Mr. Alford, the 
triangular campaign of the Coo-cumbrians, the Cow- 
cumbrians, and the Q-cumbrians must have been very 
amusing: it is to be regretted that the deed of settlement 
between the high contracting parties was not preserved ; 
and we like to think that such an incident, so happily 


told, is a pleasant testimony to the kindly relation which | 


existed between the tutor and his pupils. The “house 
full of pupils” shows that he was successful as a teacher : 
the anecdote he relates shows that he made them 
happy. 

Many of his pupils are now famous men in the Church 
and other learned professions, and they will look back 
fondly to his manly teaching, his efforts to show them 
the poetic side of common things, and his long and 
instructive rambles with them over the Charnwood Hills. 
He was often to be seen with his boys in the streets of a 
neighbouring town, or gathering them around him whilst 
he gave them brief hints on the common wonders of the 
world, or pointed out the different features of interest 
in the landscape at their feet, or musically recited some 
illustrative fragments from the old classic poets he loved 
so heartily and understood so well. 

“There goes the Doctor, with his boys,” was the 
common remark of villagers and townsfolk as the cheer- 
ful group passed along, the Doctor in the centre, his tall 
spare form towering over them all, big “boys” as many 
of them were—his head erect, or bending in conversation, 
and his thin, sallow, and wrinkled face eager and manly. 
If you could not say of him as Jean Paul said of his 
friend Weisse, that his face was “a thanksgiving for all 
“his former life and a love-letter to ail mankind,” it was 
because a student’s life had made it look prematurely 


Is it to be coo-cumber, cow-cumber, or hew- | 
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old. But in conversation, or in debate, the student's | 
sadness melted away. The quaint figure of the Doctor | 


was as familiar in the neighbourhood as that of the rural 
postman or the country surgeon. 





The Dean, as we have said, was always attracted by 
the rich and yet curiously picturesque scenery of portions 
of Leicestershire; a#d during his later years nothing 
gave him more pleasure than to revisit his old haunts, 
and live over again the poetic emotions which had found 
expression in the “School of the Heart,” which he 
published soon after or about the time of his remoyal 
from Cambridge to Wymeswold. The village gossips 
always regarded him with a certain amount of awe, and 
shrank from personal criticism in a way which showed 
how deeply his beautiful life, his many activities, and his 
simple and earnest discourses had filled them with a 
sense of his nearness and yet remoteness. It was during 
these busy years, with his hands full of parish work, his 
days occupied in preparing boys for the universities, and 
his mind ever ready to assist in all local literary efforts, 
that he commenced, if he did not conceive, the magnum 
opus by which he will be known to a large and ever. 
increasing circle of thoughtful and learned Biblical 
students—his Greek Testament. We have never heard 
that he quoted Greek in his sermons, not even to arouse 
a sleeping congregation ; but the curiosity with whic 
the simple folk of his parish regarded him when it was 
known that he was preparing a Greek Testament, and 
he had to make frequent visits to London respecting 
it, was very amusing. 

The Vicar of Wymeswold was now known in all the 
literary circles in the neighbourhood, and took a promi- 
nent part in the lectures and discussions of more than 
one literary institution. It was always a high day, or 
rather evening, when it was known he would be present, 
to read a paper, or take the chair, or glide into a mellow 
discussion upon classic or modern poetry. Many of these 
evenings live in memory; and his agreeable utterance, 
polished, scholarly manner, and kindly appreciation of all 
young efforts, no matter by whom made, and of all really 
intellectual culture, whether in the Church or out of it, 
recur at sight of his dark-brown or dark-red volumes, 
his minor essays, or his earnest sermons. We could 
refer to kindly-remembered hints and praise which 
have borne fruit in spheres far removed from that 
which he occupied when he migrated to Canterbury, 
and reposed upon a well-earned fame and a well- 
deserved dignity. Successors sometimes compel us 
to make comparisons, and the loss of the learned 
Doctor brought with it comparison without hope. We 
could name one institution that lived on his memory, 
and the magic traditional influence he left behind him, 
for at least ten years. 

At Wymeswold he wrote chapters on the “ History 
of Greece,” worked at his Greek Testament, and was 
made Examiner in Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
University of London. 

He left Wymeswold, for in 1853 he was appointed to 
the incumbency of Quebec Chapel, Portman-squafe. 
During the four years of his ministry here he established 
a reputation as an eloquent preacher. Instead of quoting: 
passages from his Quebec Chapel Sermons, some © 
which our readers may have read, or better, heard, we 
prefer taking examples of his ability as a preacher from 
a volume of sermons just published, to which the melat- 
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choly interest is attached that the correction. of it for 
the press was his last literary occupation. It is entitled 
“Truth and Trust ; Lessons of the War” (Hodder and 
Stoughton), and affords good specimens of the clearness of 
expression, polished language, and solid, if not profound, 
thought which mark all his writings :— 


“There can be no doubt that the temptation into which many of 
our men of science have fallen—that of excluding personal agency 
from the direction of the processes of nature—has in some degree 
extended its snare over the thoughts of religious minds. We are 
certainly less given than we once were to see the Divine Hand 
employed among human matters: indeed, it may be said that when 
we do itis almost always in the cases which I have deprecated, 
where we can at the same time point out the retribution of some 
fult from which we believe ourselves exempt. And thus, having 
on the one hand unlearned the practice of seeing God setting up 
one and putting down another, and having on the other rightly 
abandoned the notion of a blind chance tossing and sporting with 
human affairs, we have unduly become believers in the necessary 
endurance and irresistible strength of well-compacted power. We 
have worshipped firmness of purpose, oneness of aim, and skilful 
fitting of means to a great end. With this has no doubt come 
some advantage—the abhorrence of counterfeits, the demand for 
earnestness and singleness of intention. But even this has not 
been without its alloy. We have learned to abhor counterfeits in 
the abstract, and counterfeits actual when detected ; but the more 


than suspected counterfeit, which escapes detection, too often comes | 


in for the admiration due to skill and success. We have learned 
to require singleness of aim; but he too often fulfils our require- 
ments who can, by force of genius or fire of eloquence, persuade at 
the moment, and in the speed and sparkle we forget the fraud put 
upon us.”"—P, 11. 


“Mere personal rule in a house is as ruinous, in the end, as ina 
State.”"—P. 20, 


“ ... What right have the nations of Europe, what right have 


weamong them, to the settled inheritance of that kind of peace | 


which the prophets and which our Lord promised? There could 
surely be but one result of that inquiry, namely, that no state of 
any modern nation is such as to render it likely that God’s peace 
would be kept among men. Any observant person can for himself 
follow up to their sources in human greed and human passion, the 
influences which have brought about the present fearful state of 
things. It is these, and not any considerations connected with 
right _ justice, which have operated all this misery and ruin.” 


These extracts sufficiently justify the Dean’s popularity 
%a preacher. His fearless expression of his honest 
convictions is above all praise ; and the religious kindli- 
ness of the man very greatly helped his rhetoric. 

From Quebec Chapel his last step was to the Deanery 
of Canterbury. On the death of Dean Lyall, in 1857, 
Lord Palmerston nominated him to this important post, 
at which he laboured to disseminate what are known as 
“broad and liberal opinions.” Reform of Cathedral 
Chapters was now one of his favourite topics, and to | 
taternize with Nonconformists a congenial method of 








showing the direction in which he desired reform to be 

carried out. Dean Alford could scarcely have seen that 

the realization of his ecclesiastical views, however widely | 
itmight open the doors of the Church, must ultimately | 
%p her foundations. The aspirations of Alford the poet | 
Were not always in harmony with the theories of Alford | 
the Dean. No greater contrast can easily be found than | 


that which exists between his beautiful verses on the | 
immutability of the Church, “Book of Praise,” cccix., | 





and his condemnation of the Primitive Doctrine of the 
Eucharist, in “Truth and Trust,” p. 37. He sings, — 
“Though sects and factions rend the world, 
Peace is its heritage ; 
Unchanged though empires by it pass, 
The same from age to age. 


The hallow’d form our fathers built, 
That hallow’d form build we ; 
Let not one stone from its own place 

Removed ever be!” 


The hymn embodies a merely romantic association of 
the past with the material fabric in the mind of the poet, 
if the statement in the sermon is sound. The primitive 
Eucharistic doctrine, which our best divines maintain that 
the Church of England tenaciously retains, is the secret 
which gives dignity to the material temple. Without 
the fathers’ faith the fathers’ house is at best but an 
architectural exploit. When such utterances reverberated 
along the aisles of Canterbury, we wonder that no echo 
from the Past brought to the Dean’s sensitive conscience 
and refined ear Anselm’s question—Cur Deus Homo ? 

We now turn to the consideration of the Dean as a 
poet. 

The fact that his poems have reached a fifth edition 
is, in one sense, evidence of their popularity. Here are a 
few bright passages culled at random. The indefinable 
sensation of health is happily expressed : 

“To go abroad beneath the sunny heaven, 


Freely to breathe, and feel through all the frame 
The indifference of justly-balanced health.”—P. 10. 


Hannah More’s beautiful line,— 


“ Since trifles make the sum of human life,” 


may have unconsciously suggested this exquisite expan- 
sion of the thought :— 
“ We will discourse, as we are wont, of things 
Most gentle, of most gentle causes sprung, 
That make no wave upon the stream of life, 
That are not written in the memory’s book, 
That come not with observance ; but from which, 
As from a myriad stones, costly though small, 
Is built #fon the mansion of the blessed soul.”—P. 12. 
The word won is metrically and grammatically redun- 
dant, and is evidently an oversight. These are extracts 
from his earliest poem: a poem which he has charac- 
terized as “ full of crudities.” Butlet us go deeper. His 
“Hymn to the Sea” bears the same date as the crude 
poem which he condemns. He must be a daring genius 
who ventures to address the Sun, the Moon, the Sea ; 
and successful indeed if his verses find acceptance. Our 
readers shall judge how the student at Cambridge treated 
one of these venerable but hackneyed themes :— 
“ Thou and the earth, twin-sisters as they say, 
In the old prime were fashion’d in one day ; 
And therefore thou delightest evermore 
With her to lie and play 
The summer hours away, 
Curling thy loving ripples up her quiet shore.” 


It is no disparagement to our poet to contrast Byron's 
magnificent idea,— 
“ Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow,’ 
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with the stanza,— 


“ Daughter and darling of remotest eld,— 
Time’s childhood and Time’s age thou hast beheld ; 
His arm is feeble, and his eye is dim : 
He tells old tales again, 
He wearies of long pain: 
Thou art as at the first : thou journeyedst not with him.” 


The effects of intense expectation will be recognized 
by many a loving watcher :— 


** Oft the ear, 
Attent and eager for some coming friend, 
Construes each breeze among the vocal boughs 
Into the tokens of his wish’d approach.”—P. 152. 


Limited space forbids our saying more of the hundred 
and three sonnets than that they are worthy of the great 
model on which he confessedly framed them (p. 137). 
The warmest admirers of Wordsworth could scarcely 
point out the inferiority of some of these sonnets to the 
choicest specimens ofthat master. That Alford’s poems 
indulge in little sarcasm is evidently due to his kindly 
disposition, rather than to want of sarcastic power. Why 
does not the London Free and Open Church Association 
make use of this passage from Sonnet xcix. ? 

“ Day by day we magnify Thee. 
O rare and aimless mockery—‘ day by day’? 
To-morrow, and the next day, and the next, 
No praise will hence ascend ; no sacred text 
Be utter’d to the people. Come who may, 
For prayer or thought, these gates shall say them nay : 
Be they in anguish or with doubt perplex’d, 
Or with the world’s increasing billows vex’d, 
We lock the church and order all away.” 


The previous sonnet embodies even a more trenchant 
reproof on a more important subject. 

On the eve of going to press the Contemporary Review 
for the current month has been placed in our hands. In 
it two personal friends of the late Dean come forward to 
give their estimate of his character, and pay their tribute 
tohis memory. Perusal of their articles has not tempted 
us to modify a single opinion which we have expressed. 
On the contrary, we are gratified at mecting with some 
coincidences, and not the least striking is the opinion of the 
Rev. E. T. Vaughan, that the “Ode to the Sea” is “ one of 
the finest lyric poemsinourlanguage.” Dean Stanley selects 
the grounds on which to praise his friend, which we have 
passed over with least enthusiasm. To save the Church 
from disestablishment by obliterating all the lines which 
define its organization, may indeed effectually “mitigate 
the watchful jealousy with which so many, even of the best 
members of the Nonconformist Churches, have of late 
years regarded the Church ;” but it is very like frater- 
nizing with the conquerors when the conquered have 
nothing more to part with. Dean Stanley lauds and 
magnifies his friend because he “enthusiastically ap- 
proved the gathering together of the different representa- 
tives of all the Churches around the grave of Edward VI. 
in Westminster Abbey, to inaugurate their labours by 
the one ordinance common to them all.” Irrespective 
of our own opinion on this point, we cannot but 
question the taste of Dean Stanley in again coming 
forward as the champion of what a large section of the 











Church disapprove, and throwing down his gauntlet to 
them on the grave of his friend. 

It did not need our scanty extracts from the Dean's 
works to prove that“his writings made him an orna- 
ment to literature; many sorrowing hearts testify that 
the sentiments adorned by the poet’s skill and the 
duties enforced by the preacher’s eloquence were prac. 
tically reflected in the Christian’s life. That life “was 
the simplest, the fullest of affection abundantly te. 
turned, of thought and care for all who came within its 
circle, the purest from all alloy of selfishness or world. 
liness that I have ever known or could have imagined,” 








We believe there exists no complete list of Dean 
Alford’s works. The subjoined, therefore, as nearly cor. 
rect as we can make it, may be of use to our readers :~ 

Greek Testament, 4 vols.; New Testament for English 
Readers, 4 vols. ; Chapters on the Poets of Ancient Gree; 
Homilies on the Acts of the Apostles; Hulsean Lectures, 
1841; Ditto, 1842; Lectures on the Fifth Commandmat; 
Passages for Translation into Greck ; Poetical Works; 
Sermons, 1 vol.; Quebec Chapel Sermons, 7 vols.; Village 
Sermons, i vol.; Prose Hymns ; Sermons on Christian 
Doctrine; Ditto on Christian Practice; Parable of the 
Sower ; Queen's English; Letters from Abroad ; Meii- 
tations for Advent; How to study the New Testament; 
Easter-tide Sermons ; The Year of Praise; A Week 
Prayer ; To the Chief Singers, A Sermon; The Stated 
the Blessed Dead ; The Coming of the Bridegroom ; Truth 
and Trust, 1871 (posthumous); A Work on the Oli 
Testament not yet published ; and numberless articles in 
Good Words, the Contemporary Review, and other magi- 
zines. 

[The photograph from which our portrait is specially 
engraved was taken last year by the London Stereo 
scopic Company. | 
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USURY. 





HE reluctance of heads of families, blest with either 

title or estates, to furnish the name and birth-date 

of their heirs to the assiduous Burke and Walford, might 
savour to some minds of churlishness or uncommut 
cativeness. It is vexatious, no doubt, to be unable to 
“spot ” under a particular head in the “ Landed Gentry, 
or the “County Families,” the age and name of the 
young fellow you met at the county ball or at the cli 
dinner, and to assess at once his position and his pr 
tensions. To manceuvring mothers it would make 4 
vast difference whether he is the eldest brother or 4 
mere ineligible cadet ; and, at the first blush, we should 
say that nothing is gained by reticence as to the number 
and age of his ma/e offspring by even the most cautious 
“paterfamilias.” But a deeper and less superficial 
quiry will result in a reversal of the judgment. Facilities 
for a ready calculation of the date of the “coming of ag¢ 
of the heir” subserve the interest and laudable curiosity 
not so much of an enthusiastic tenantry or a speculative 
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match-maker as of firms of money-lenders, who are 
thereby enabled to strike a balance between the age of 
father and son, to surmise the possible necessities Of a 
minor, or of one who has to wait long for his inheritance, 
and to tender him the friendly accommodation which, 
if he once accepts, he is their thrall and bondsman for 
ever. There are half-a-dozen or more firms whose cir- 
culars may be known by the superscription, so incessantly 
do they importune the young and unwary to accept of 
their proffers of “monetary assistance ;” so often, when 
the sons are at home at Christmas, do these obliging 
missives follow them from college or quarters, to be 
handed over, we are happy to think, in many cases to 
the “ governors,” with a suggestion that they may perhaps 
know how to deal with such insidious advances. It is 
not so many months ago since, thanks to the letters of 
Lord de Lisle and Dudley, and General Fox, to the 7imes, 
a little light was thrown on the nature of the communica- 
tions of “ Messrs. Gurney and Co.” to sons under age 
and subalterns of regiments. The firm in question has the 
advantage of a name for many years one of the most 
respectable and respected in the commercial world ; and 
though no doubt the collapse of the great house of 
“Gurney” has involved many in distress and difficulty, 
yet such was its old prestige that (in common, we suspect, 
with nine-tenths of our readers) we should be disposed 
to repudiate the supposition that the money-lenders of 
Grosvenor Street are of the same ilk as the bankers, 
whose name is still too high for such questionable asso- 
ciation. The Norfolk and Aylesbury Gurneys are said 
to be of Norman extraction, and many readers will 
remember an interesting volume connected with their 
ancestry, entitled “Four Hundred Years of a Norman 
House.” But the Gurneys whose circulars we notice in 
passing can hardly fail to be of Jewish antecedents, 
although it would seem from their friendly advances, and 
their zeal to take care of the interests of such as might 
else fall among thieves, that they aspire to the réle of Sa- 
maritans. Their manner of communication, however, is so 
obvious, their “ private” advances, or rather proffers of 
advances, are so typical of the “Israelite” and the 
money-lender, that we make no doubt but post-obits 
and other delicate matters of the same nature would be 
transacted by them with such tact and precision that not 
the coolest, wariest, or most Protean of youngsters could 
escape their net if once spread for them. But “ Gurney 
and Co,” do not stand alone. We could mention the names 
of other equally zealous friends of the young, one of 
whom, hailing from the S. W. district of London, is kind 
enough to furnish a paper to be filled up by those who 
desire “monetary assistance, stating the amount of loan 
required, and for what period it is needed,” and in his 
private communication anticipates no difficulty in arrang- 
ing such monetary assistance when this form has been 
complied with. Now as the communication to which we 
refer, and which lies before us, is addressed to a minor 
(the son of a squire of not very much more than middle 
age, and the heir presumptive to a good landed property 
at a possibly somewhat remote period, as human life 
goes), it is not hard to divine the purely philanthropic 


feelings which have prompted the writer of it in this | 








particular instance. Sensationalism could not picture 
too vividly the ruin which might ensue on the weak 
acceptance of such advances by a youth of twenty, 
whose address and whereabouts and expectations have 
been learnt from the “ County Familie,” and made use 
of by money-lending firms for reguisitional purposes. 
Happily whatever fault we may have to find with the 
young men of the present day, at any rate with those 
who have come from our best public schools, as regards 
their worship of athletics and the muscularity of their 
Christianity, they are at least to be credited with a 
healthy manliness, equal to, perhaps in advance of, that 
of the best of former generations. The bane of idleness, 
which generates licence, extravagance, inebriety, and 
gambling, is far less visible, so far as our observation 
serves, in the Universities of to-day, than it was before 
“big jumps,” “throwing the hammer,” “ foot races,” and 
so forth came into vogue. The healthiest condition and 
the character best fenced against the approaches of the 
peculiar “friends in need” against whom our indigna- 
tion vents itself in these remarks, is that in which body 
and mind are concurrently and equally exercised ; but 
even if book-learning goes a little by default, and lads 
only study life, not in its worse and unworthier phases, 
but in the following of what is open, manly, and above- 
board, there is little fear that their spirits will not rebel 
against the Judas-like missives which fain would revive 
the fabled wickedness of the iron age, when, as Ovid 
puts it, 
“ Filius ante diem patrios inquirit in annos.” 


But the very existence and toleration of such a temp- 
tion to the weak and unwary is not the less a scandal, 
against the continuance of which, if legislative inter- 
ference is powerless, satire and sarcasm should set the 
battle in array. If the future misery of houses, the 
starving of the portions of younger brothers and sisters, 
the embittering of the widowed mother’s last and desolate 
years, are too hackneyed and old-world pictures and com- 
monplaces, still something in the nature of a crusade 
may be preached against Iscariots, blood-suckers, bill-dis- 
counters of the baser sort ; in short, against the whole tribe 
of those who seek an iniquitous livelihood by pandering to 
the temporary necessities of half-fledged spendthrifts. 
If the supply were less facile, the courses which induce a 
demand would decrease. In our undergraduate days we 
remember the visits of insinuating tailors and robe- 
makers from the metropolis, who, having succeeded so 
far as to be permitted to display their “neat and chaste 
patterns for coating and trousering,” usually availed 
themselves of the opportunity to edge in the information 
that they did a little business in money-lending. No 
doubt the mass of those so approached resisted the bait, 
but the weaker remnant haply rue to this day the facility 
of “loaning” thus thrown in their way. Many an after- 
life is hampered by this kind of yielding to temptation, 
not perhaps quite fairly classifiable with the more legiti- 
mate “college debt ;’ and all because of the secret 
ambush of tangled devices into which a green inex- 
perience led them only too unresistingly. To judge by 
the frequency of the missives wherewith the usurers of 
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field for the vocation of an “over-reach:” if so, it is the 
bounden duty of those organs of the press which include 
in their programme the interests of social morality, to 
lend a hand in paring off the fangs of these “ gripers,” 
and making good before the judge of their court of 
appeal (““ Fudice quo nosti, populo”) the ways and practices 
which, if we may slightly alter the words of an Eliza- 
bethan dramatist, are to this day used to “cozen” heirs 
and younger sons to the irreparable ruin of “whole 
armies of families.” 





’™ 
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TENNIEL’S CARTOONS. 





ERHAPS in no department of art has there been a 
more visible advance than in the important though 
seemingly subordinate school of the caricaturists. Until 
very recently the popular notion of caricature might have 
been truly expressed in one word—distortion. The 
veriest +spoon—literally !—might have been accepted 
on the instant by any one as a caricaturist. Look at 
yourself in the back of a well-polished tablespoon, 
whether held perpendicularly, or horizontally, or dia- 
gonally, et /e voici / the genuine, typical, ne plus ultra of 
what was supposed to be meant by caricaturing. Ex- 
aggeration, grotesque distortion, that was all. For the 
purpose of either provoking laughter or exciting ridicule, 
the Rigdum Funnidos of the pencil in those old days 
alternated, so to say, in the very manner of his dis- 
tortion between Daniel Lambert and the Living Skele- 
ton—between atrophy and elephantiasis. The juste 
milieu was unknown to him. He was always in ex- 
tremes. Flaming colours, the rarest cobalt, the richest 
carmine, the deepest gamboge that could be found in 
the paint-box, flamed upon his broad sheets. Turn over 
any collection you please of Gillray’s, Bunbury’s, or 
Rowlandson’s, and the gaudy decoration, the coarse 
humour, the intense vulgarity, the extravagant ugliness 
of aimost every whimsical absurdity there portrayed, 
will be upon the instant recognized as the dominant 
characteristic in the last century of what was supposed 
to constitute the perfection of caricature. It was as if 
the masters of that fantastic art accepted slavishly as 
the one guiding principle the root idea out of which 
vigorously sprang up among the Italians the caricatura. 
The load or burden (carica), whether of outline, or of 
pigment, or of absurdity, or of coarseness lavished upon 
it, was just simply portentous. Noses never dreamt of 
even in the nightmares of Slawkenburgius swelled bul- 
bously to view on the visages revealed in these prepos- 
terous drawings. The fun there presented to the world 
was as primitive of its kind as the grinning through 
horse-collars at a country fair, or the dipping the head 
for ha’pence into a bowl of treacle. In these wonderful 
limnings the people who were held up to ridicule, empe- 
rors and kings and statesmen, talked to cach other in 
balloons of writing that grew out of their mouths, and 
the words were as plentifully underlined and inter- 


our generation flood the post-bags, there must still be a 





spersed with notes of exclamation and interrogation as 


the most forcibly-feeble of lady-correspondents. Even 
when great masters in the noble schools of art conde. 
scended to the freak of caricaturing, hideous and mop. 
strous exaggeration seemed somehow to be by them the 
one thing aimed at. It was thus with Leonardo da 
Vinci. It was thus with William Hogarth, though in 
the famous dancing academy of the latter there were 
drolleries of gait, carriage, and proportion that rendered 
even ugliness for once delightful. 

Until the nineteenth century had half run out, in fact, 
caricaturing was still disfigured by many of its crudest 
and coarsest characteristics. Balloons of dialogue floated 
from the mouths of the interlocutors in the wilder and 
more grotesque conceits of Cruikshank, and in the primmer 
and staider outlines of the lithographic plates of H. B. 
Punch's béton it was that first knocked all this upon 
the head, getting rid of it quite as effectually as his 
prototype gets rid of the beadle or of Shallaballa. 

Nothing can so strikingly illustrate the extraordinary 
advance almost imperceptibly made, during these last 
few years, in the development and elevation of the whole 
art of caricaturing, as a glance at John Tenniel’s weekly 
cartoons in Punch. Almost imperceptibly, we have said, 
the hitherto crude and distorted art has risen under his 
hands and under those of one, at least, among his 
collaborateurs—the inimitable Leech. Under the in- 
fluence of those two more especially, the art has been 
thus raised and, it may be said, perfected—crescit, 
occulto, velut arbor evo—leaf by leaf, that is, through 
the publication of these cartoons in the London 
Charivari. It is no disparagement, however, in any 
way to the fame of Leech, whose speciality was not 
that of political caricaturing, but of delineating, with 
Hogarthian truth, every phase of the life and character 
of his own generation, to say here at once that Tenniel 
has long since won for himself pre-eminently the reputa- 
tion of being the greatest of all political caricaturists. 
He is that, we take it, incontestably ; but he is something 
more than that. He is so far above the level of the mere 
caricaturist, in our estimation, that we prefer to speak of 
him henceforth as a cartoonist, and not as a caricaturist. 
Rapid, off-hand, though his sketches, his drawing in 
them is simply masterly. The pencil he wields is that of 
an anatomist and an academician. Hardly ever does he 
indulge in the merely grotesque : once only that we can 
here recall to recollection, namely, in his ferocious deli- 
neation of the Irish Caliban—in the cartoon in which Erin 
is the Miranda and Gladstone the Prospero. There, 
however, the grotesque, the brutal, the hideous, the dis- 
torted, were all essential and strictly in character; 
otherwise than when thus exceptionally introduced 
for a distinct purpose, distortion and loathsomeness 
are looked for in vain throughout these cartoons by 
Tenniel ; the dignity and beauty, the pathos and grandeur 
of many among which are, on the contrary, often very 
remarkable. 

In the Cartoon, “What Nicholas Heard in the Shell” 
(June, 1854), the grotesquely spiderous legs and body 
of the Czar—a blob of a body and angular, spindle legs 
—as he sits there holding a bombshell to his ear, and 
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listening with dismay to its inner roaring, present to view 
a most ludicrous picture, around whichare grouped spectral 
indications of the coming horrors of the great war in the 
Crimea. In Tenniel’s lightest touches often lies a won- 
derful suggestiveness. Instance this his whimsical limn- 
ing of “ Monsieur ‘ Walker,’” in which the ex-Emperor, 
Napoleon III., is represented under the guise of a neigh- 
bouring pyrotechnist chalking up on the shutters of his 
firework manufactory that he is retiring from business. 
All this to the evident incredulity of John Bull, who 
lives opposite, and who is watching the proceedings of 
his dangerous vzs @ vis. Monsieur Walker has his back 
to us as he stands there in the cartoon scrawling up his 
delusive announcement ; but, somehow, for all that, by 
the very sit of the parting of his hair at the back of his 
head, by the very twist of his moustache, one sees per- 
fectly well that he has a smile on his lips, his tongue in 
his cheek, and a wink on his eyelid! There is some- 
thing irresistibly laughter-moving in that same picture, 
again, in the very boots worn by Monsieur Walker— 
dandy but disreputable French boots, trodden out of all 
shape, with leather tips to them, and no perceptible 
elevation of heel, the very boots of an adventurer, half 
Macaire, half D’Orsay—the whole figure in point of fact 
being, as one is almost tempted to suggest, Devil 
Macaire. 

Tenniel is seldom funnier, by the way, than in his 
delineations, under all kinds of circumstances, of that 
true citizen of the world, Mr. Punch—now as a perriwig- 
pated, birch-brandishing schoolmaster ; now as a bishop, 
cloth-gaitered, and prunella-aproned ; now as a jockey, 
riding evidently at a rattling pace at the head of the 
Derby competitors, mounted on a toy hobby-horse of 
the genuine breed, with the symmetrical wooden barrel 
covered all over with red spots like wafers. But never does 
Mr. Punch appear to greater advantage than when por- 
trayed here under the guise of a well-to-do man of the 
world, in morning costume, or of an evening in full dress. 
Clothed as he is by Tenniel’s cunning hand, one is 
reminded in looking at him of the tailor’s tempting 
announcement— 


“ Our fit is such that if you have a hump, 
Our dress coat will conceal the ugly bump :” 


scarcely recognizing in Punch’s conformation anything 
more than what Thackeray tenderly referred to as a 
slight dorsal irregularity, and a scarcely perceptible 
ventral protuberance. 

The grandeur of the effect sometimes produced in 
these really noble cartoons could hardly be instanced 
more strikingly than by reference to “ The British Lion’s 
Vengeance on the Bengal Tiger,” under date August, 
1857, where the leap seems to have been made across the 
whole breadth of Europe. The classic beauty of these 
Compositions, so frequently blending, as they do, simpli- 
tity with dignity, could not be more aptly indicated 
again than by reference to the cartoon of December, 
1861, “Waiting for the Answer,”—Britannia, after that 
affair of the Trent, half-kneeling by the side of a huge 
Piece of ordnance, gazing tranquilly but expectantly 
across the ‘Atlantic. For dash and fire, for netteté and 





aplomb in the application of a jest, nothing could very 
well surpass the Arctic scene, where Derby and Dizzy, 
pursued in their sledge by the wolves, are throwing out 
decoy bales to the ravening pack, in the memorable car- 
toon, entitled—“ They're saved! they’re saved!” For 
horror what could well eclipse the “Sensation Struggle 
in America,” under date March 4, 1861, where North 
and South, bowie-knife in hand, locked in each other’s 
grapple, are impending over an abyss, one of them hold- 
ing on by a branch that snaps in his grasp, labelled “The 
Union”? Can any one, again, recall to mind without a 
chuckling sense of the ridiculous fun of it, that sketch of 
the “Patent Railway Buffer,” in which a “something 
pottle-bodied boy,” as the Laureate has it, in the shape of 
a railway director, is seated, with a glass of grog by his 
side in a rest, immediately in front of the locomotive ! 
Who has forgotten the “ Derby Obstruction,” in which 
cartoon the Ministerial drag, Pam being the whip, is 
broughit to a standstill by the costermonger’s cart of 
Dizzy, in the straddling plant of whose stubborn high- 
lows-on the shafts, upon either side of the vicious little 
moke he is driving, there is a very world of aggravating 
obstinacy. Following immediately on the heels of 
this cartoon came out its companion, or rather sequel, 
called the “ Derby Spill”—the coster’s cart brought 
to grief, but the smiling aristocrats pursued by his 
reviling. Admirable, too, was that cartoon, entitled 
“ Right Leg in the Boot at Last,” wherein Victor Emma- 
nuel is, with some difficulty, thrusting Azs into Italy 
(putting his foot in it)—Garibaldi suggesting gently, “ If 
it doesn’t come on readily, sire, try a little more powder !” 
Pam with the straw in his mouth, and Bright with the 
glass in his eye, Tenniel has brought quite as familiarly 
into association in the popular remembrance as ever 
were Paul Pry with his umbrella and hessians, or Mr. 
Pickwick with his gaiters and spectacles. Bright’s eye- 
glass never shone more ridiculously than in the cartoon 
of the “Brummagem Frankenstein,” or Pam’s straw in 
his lips than in the already-mentioned “ Spill” and 
“ Obstruction,” 

One of the happiest of Tenniel’s masterpieces is the 
comical sketch of the author of the “ Life of Caesar,” blow- 
ing out an elastic figure of his uncle the great Napoleon, 
while he exclaims between the puffs, addressing him- 
self to a colossal effigy of Caius Julius, “Aha! mon 
ami, I sall make him so big as you!” 

But for humorous extravagance commend us to 
“Master Bull and his Dentist ;’ Mrs. Britannia, his 
ma, standing by the operating chair, Master Bull 
boohooing in the most abject alarm, knuckling out 
the tears very much after the fashion of the late 
Mr. Keeley in one of the more pathetic incidents of an 
Adelphi screamer; Mr. Gladstone, with a murderous 
pair of forceps held suspiciously behind him, encou- 
raging the unhappy patient with a wild hope that he is 
going to be let off this time! Carelessly drawn, with a 
firm and rapid hand, though Tenniel’s cartoons are 
from week to week, they possess an interest by no means 
ephemeral. They portray the salient incidents of con- 
temporary history with a vividness almost magical in its 
character. They evidence extraordinary sagacity on the 

















has raised’caricatura proper to the dignity of high art. 
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VALENTINE’S DAY. 





LD customs have a tendency to disappear before 
modern civilization and enlightenment, but that 

this is not the case with the observance of the feast of 
St. Valentine, the post-office returns annually show. In 
fact with young people he is the most popular saint 
in the calendar, and we turn to the “ Essays of Elia,” to 
hear what the genial Charles Lamb has to say about him. 
“Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine! 
Great is thy name in the Rubric, thou venerable arch 
flamen of Hymen! Immortal go-between ; who and what 
manner of person art thou? Art thou but a name, 
typifying the restless principle which impels poor humans 
to seek perfection in union? or wert thou indeed a 
mortal prelate with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron 
on, and decent lawn sleeves? 
Like unto thee assuredly, there is no other mitred father 
in the calendar: not Jerome, nor Ambrose, nor Cyril ; 
nor the consigner of undipt infants to eternal torments, 
Austin, whom all mothers hate; nor he who hated all 
mothers, Origen; nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop 
Parker, nor Whitgift. Thou comest attended with thou- 
sands and ten thousands of little Loves, and the air is— 


‘ Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings.’ 


Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors ; 
and instead of the crozier the mystical arrow is borne 
before thee.” 

It is a curious fact that in the Indian calendar Feb- 
ruary 14 is dedicated to Ganesha, the god of matrimony. 
The ancient Persians on the 23rd of the month wrote 
spells and talismans against beasts and noxious animals, 
a* practice which they have kept up ever since. The 
present custom of sending epistles on Valentine’s Day 
may be a vestige of this ancient custom. We have alsoa 
Mohammedan legend recorded in the “Golden Meadows” 
of Masoodi, who died in the 346th year of the Hegira 
(957), that three drops fell from heaven in the month 
of February, the first on the gth, the second on the 
14th, and the third on the aust, the effect of which 
being to reanimate nature with new vigour at the return 
of spring. The first drop evaporates in the air, the 
second falls on the water, and the third mingles with 
the earth. By the first drop the generative power is 
awakened in the region of the air, by the second in the 
animals, and by the third in the plants and other seeds’. 


1 Trans. Royal Society of Literature, i. 43. 
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| the goddess Valentia, mentioned by Macrobius as the 
goddess of: strength. 


The Roman feast of the goddess 
Februata was celebrated not on the 14th but on the 


| 15th of the month, but it is curious that, according to 


some authoritigs, at the latter festival the names of boys 
and girls were drawn in honour of the deity, and that 
the Christian clergy substituted the names of saints 
upon the billets’. But how is it that St. Valentine, bishop 
and martyr, A.D. 270, is identified with the modern cus. 
tom? M. de Mareville, in Motes and Queries, remarks 
that ga/ant and vaillant are both derived from the Latin 
valens, and our English word ga//ant, with a distinguish- 
ing accentuation, combines both meanings. Valentin 
being so closely identified with ga/ant, it is easy to 
imagine how a saint with such a name as Valentine 
should be fixed as the patron of lovers. A word or two 
as to the history of the prelate. He was a priest of the 
Church, put in chains by Claudius II. for assisting the 
martyrs during his persecution of the Christians. He 
was then entrusted to the care of the chief officer of 
the prefect of the city, by name Asterius. Valentine 
restored the daughter of the latter to sight, and her 
father was converted and baptized. The saint suffered 
martyrdom by being beaten with clubs and then be- 
headed. His remains are now in the church of St 
Praxedas at Rome. One of the gates on the old 
Flaminian way (now the Porta del Popolo) was known 


| as the Porta Valentini’. 


Mysterious personage ! | 


The ceremonies of Valentine’s Day, observed at dif- 
ferent times and localities, are chiefly three in number, 
and we shall give examples of these varieties. Some- 
times on the eve of St. Valentine’s Day the names of a 
number of one sex were written on slips of paper and 
drawn by an equal number of the other, and called their 
Valentines. Then we find that the first person of the 


| other sex any one saw on Valentine’s Day was his or her 





Valentine‘; and thirdly, the custom of sending verses, 
designs, and even costly presents, to persons, with or 
without drawing the name. The yellow crocus has been 


? “It was the practice in ancient Rome, during a great part of the 
month of February, to celebrate the Lupercalia, which were feasts 
in honour of Pan and Juno, whence the latter deity was named 
Februator, Februlis, and Februlla. On this occasion, amidst a 
variety of ceremonies, the names of young women were drawn by 
the men as chance directed” (Douce’s “ Illustrations of Shak- 
spere”). February among the Romans was the interculary month, 
and certain days were devoted to the deceased, but observed with 
hilarity, not mourning. : 

* Valentine was famous for chastity, for Bishop Hall in his 
“ Satires ” (iv. 2) says,— 


** Now play the satyre whoso list for me, 
Valentine self, or some as chaste as hee.” 


4 Gay in his “Shepherd’s Week” describes this form of the 
observance :— 


**Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find, 
I early rose, just at the break of day, 
Before the sun had chased the stars away. 
A-field 1 went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine (for $o should housewifes do) ; 
Thee first 1 spied : and the first swain we see, 
In spite of fortune, shall our true-love be.” 
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called “ Hymen’s Torch” and “ Flower of St. Valentine,” 
or as the old lines have it,— 


* The crocus blows before the shrine 
At vernal dawn of St. Valentine.” 


The early Valentines consisting merely of a slip of 
paper, with a name drawn in the manner we have men- 
tioned, were worn for a number of days, often attached 
to some part of the dress. 

Perhaps the earliest mention of the custom in England 
js to be found in Chaucer. That poet says,— 

“Blessed be Saint Valentine, 


For on his day I chose you to be mine, 
Without repenting, my heart sweet.” 


And again,— 
“ Ye know well how on St. Valentine’s Day, 
By my statute and through my governaunce, 
Ye doe chese your mates, and after flie away 
With hem as I pricke you with pleasaunce.” 


John Lydgate in a poem written by him in praise 
of Queen Catherine, consort of Henry V.,, in 1440 (Harl. 
MSS. 2251), says,— 

“ Seynte Valentine, of custom yeere by yeere, 
Men have an usaunce in this regioun 
To loke and serche Cupide’s Kalendere, 
And chose theyr choyse by grete affeccioun ; 
Such as ben prike with Cupide’s mocioun, 
Takyng theyr choyse as theyr sort doth falle ; 
But I love oon which excellith alle.” 


Charles, Duke of Orleans, father of Louis XII., who 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Agincourt, is believed 
to be the author of the earliest poetical Valentines. 
These are preserved in the British Museum. In a letter 
dated February, 1446, in Fenn’s “ Paston Letters,” the 
custom is mentioned. Warton gives a curious French 
Valentine composed by Gower. 

Shakspere alludes to the old superstition that birds 
begin to couple on this day— 


“___ St. Valentine is past ; 
Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ?” 


(Midsummer Night’s Dream.) 


Mr. Halliwell gives an early notice of a valentine 
from Harl; MSS., 1735 :— 


“ Thow it be ale other wyn 
Godys blescyng have he and myn, 
My none genty] valontyn 
Good Tomas the frere.” 


St. Francis of Sales condemned the custom of Valen- 
tines, or giving boys in writing the names of girls to be 
admired and attended on by them, and wished to change 
it by giving them paper with the names of certain 
saints for them to honour instead. A writer in Notes 


and Queries (3rd S. vii. 290) states that the custom of | 


choosing a patron saint for the year on this day prevails 
among Roman Catholics, but this is not so usual with 
them as choosing a monthly patron. In religious com- 


munities it is often customary to draw a billet for the 
ensuing year, headed by the name of the saint, followed 
by the virtues for which he was the most remarkable. 
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One drawn in a Dominician convent several years ago is 
given by the writer :—“ St. Mechtildest, Abbess. Com- 
punction, zeal for the observance of regular discipline, 
and abhorrence of all worldly discourse.” 

Two verses from a poetical valentine composed by 
Drayton will show the beautiful character of some of 
the specimens of Shakspere’s time :— 

“ Muse, bid the morn awake. 
Sad winter now declines ; 
Each bird doth choose a mate, 
This day’s St. Valentine’s. 
For that good bishop’s sake, 
Get up and let us see 
What beauty it shall be 
That fortune us assigns. 


“ But lo! in happy hour, 
The place wherein she lies ; 
In yonder climbing tower, 
Gilt by the glittering rise ; 
Oh, Jove! that in a shower, 
As once the thunderer did 
When he in drops lay hid, 
That I could her surprise !” 


Pepys, whose Diary throws so much light on seven- 
teenth century manners and customs, mentions valentines 
several times. On February 14th, 1667, he says, “ This 
morning came up to my wife’s bedside little Will Mercer 
to be her valentine and brought her name, written upon 
blue paper, in gold letters, done by himself very pretty, 
and we were both well pleased with it. But I am also 
this year my wife’s valentine, and it will cost me 5/ ; 
but that I must have laid out if we had not been valen- 
tines.” On February 16th he remarks, “I find that Mrs. 
Pierce’s little girl is my valentine, she having drawn me,” 
and adds that he was not sorry for it as the expense 
would not be so great. He notes the fashion of drawing 


| mottoes as well as names, which was probably a novelty 


then. Mrs. Pepys drew “ most courteous and most fair.” 
As in Paris recently an Easter egg might mean anything 
from a bon-bon to an estate, so these seventeenth century 
valentines seem to have frequently taken the form of 
costly presents. Pepys says that the Duke of York being 
once the valentine of the celebrated Miss Stuart, after- 
wards Duchess of Richmond, gave her a jewel worth 
800/.,, and that Lord. Mandeville, her valentine in 1667, 
gave her a ring worth 300/. In 1668 our gossip gave his 
wife, as a valentine gift, “a Turkey stone set with dia- 
monds.” Dudley Lord North, in his “Forest of Varieties,” 
1645, says, in a letter to his brother, “ A lady of wit 
and qualitie, whom you well know, would never put 
herself to the chance of a valentine, saying that shee 
would never couple herselfe but by choyce. The custome 
and charge of valentines is not ill left, with many other 
such costly and idle customes, which by a tacit, generall 
consent, wee lay downe as obsolete.” In Poor Robin's 
Almanack for 1676 we have 


“ Now Andrew, Anthony, and William, _ 
For Valentines draw Prue, Kate, and Julian.” 
In the MS. diary of Joyce Jeffereys there is some 
allusion to the custom between 1630 and 1640, in the 
counties of Hereford and Worcester:—“Gave Tom Aston, 
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for being my valentine, two shillings.” “Gave Mr. Dick 
Growell, to be my valentine, one shilling.” (Archzologia, 
xxxvii.) In the British Apollo (ii. No. 2, 1709) a 
querist asks if in choosing valentines according to 
custom, the party choosing is to make a present to 
the party chosen; and the answer is, “ We think it more 
proper to say, drawing for valentines, since the most 
customary way is for each to draw his or her lot—and 
chance cannot be termed choice. According to this 
method the obligations are equal, and therefore it was 
formerly the custom mutually to present, but now it is 
customary only for gentlemen.” 

The following lines on February 14th appeared in 
Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1757 :— 


“ This month bright Phoebus enters Pisces, 
The maids will have good store of kisses, 
For always when the sun comes there, 
Valentine’s Day is drawing near ; 

And both the men and maids incline 
To choose them each a Valentine. 
And if a man gets one he loves, 

He gives her first a-pair of gloves ; 
And by the way remember this, 

To seal the favour with a kiss. 

This kiss begets more love, and then 
That love begets a kiss again ; 

Until this trade the man doth catch, 
And then he doth propose the match.” 


Brand, in his “ Popular Antiquities,” quotes a curious 
species of divination from the Connoisseur. “ Last Friday 
was Valentine’s Day, and the night before I got five bay- 
leaves and pinned four of them to the four corners of my 
pillow, and the fifth to the middle ; and then if I dreamt 
of my sweetheart, Betty said we should be married before 
the year was out. But to make it more sure, I boiled an 
egg hard and took out the yolk, and filled it with salt ; 
and when I went to bed, ate it shell and all, without 
speaking or drinking after it. We also wrote our lovers’ 
names upon bits of paper and rolled them up in clay, and 
put them into water, and the first that rose up was to be 
our valentine. Would you think it? Mr. Blossom was 
my man. I lay a-bed and shut my eyes all the morning 
till he came to our house, for I would not have seen 
another man before him for all the world.” 

We will close our paper with a few examples of 
the modern observance of ancient customs in. various 
parts. Mr. Henderson, in his “ Folk-Lore of the Northern 
Counties,” p. 73, says St. Valentine’s Eve is thus 
observed in the South of Scotland. The young people 
assemble and write the names of their acquaintances on 
slips of paper, placing those of the lads and lassies in 
separate bags apart. The maidens draw from the former, 
the young men from the latter, three times in succession, 
returning the names after the first and second times of 
drawing. If one person takes out the same name three 
times consecutively, it is without fail that of the future 
husband or wife. Burns, in his song of “Tam Glen,” 
thus alludes to the custom :— 


“ Yestreen at the Valentine dealing 
My heart to my mon gied a slen, 
For thrice I drew ane without failing, 
An’ thrice it was written, Tam Glen.” 





Mr. Timbs tells és that in some villages in Kent the 
maidens assemble to burn an uncouth effigy, which they 
term a “holly boy,” while in another part of the village 
the boys burn an “ivy girl.” Some have referred these to 


the rustic incantations described by Theocritus. Virgil 
alludes to burning bays and holly. In Dorsetshire the 
young people burn wax candles in their bedrooms all 
night, and in the same county the maids form a bouquet 
of early flowers, which is suspended in the kitchen bya 
true love-knot of blue riband. Valentine plum-buns are 
made in Peterborough and other places, and are given by 
god-fathers and mothers to their god-children on the 


Sundays immediately preceding and following the feast’ 


of St. Valentine. Sir Henry Ellis, in his edition of “ Brand’s 
Popular Antiquities,” says in Norfolk it is the custom for 
children to catch each other for valentines; the mode being 
to say “Good morrow, Valentine,” before the person is 
spoken to. This must be done before sunrise, otherwise 
they are told they are sun-burnt, and dismissed with 
disgrace. He asks if this illustrates the phrase sun-burned 
in “Much Ado About Nothing.” A curious custom of 
St. Valentine’s Eve, we believe still kept up at Norwich, 
is described by Madder in his “Rambles in an Old City” 
It consists of placing presents on the door-sill of 
the houses, giving a knock, and then running away 
as quickly as possible. Hoaxes, of course, are the rule 
—“ great hampers, heavy and ticketed with care, this 
side up—to be unpacked, out of which jump lively little 
boys with St. Valentine’s love to the little ladies fair.” 

In Devonshire the peasants believe that if they go to 
the porch of a church, waiting there till half-past twelve 
on St. Valentine’s Eve with hempseed in their hands, and 
then proceed home scattering it, repeating the while these 
lines— 

“ Hempseed I sow, hempseed I mow, 


She (or he) that will my true love be, 
Come rake this hempseed after me ”— 


the person’s true love will be seen in a winding sheet 
raking up the seed. This was, according to Forby,a 
St. Mark’s Eve ceremony also. 
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UNROMANTIC EXCURSIONS. 
No. I.—RIEVAULX. 





E were a party of middle-class, middle-aged men; 
including an antiquarian, an artist, a lawyer, a 
conchologist, an architect, and a perpetual curate. No 
remarkable adventure befell us by the way, and we travel- 
led in nothing more distinguished than a second-class 
railway compartment in the first instance, and a hired 
waggonette in the next. But inasmuch as we saw some 
beautiful scenery of the quiet kind, had much pleasant 
talk, did ample justice to a substantial luncheon, and made 
a variety of very bad jokes, we all voted unanimously 
that we had had a very enjoyable day. I flatter myself, 
therefore, that a good-humoured reader—and I do not 
write for any one else—will be glad to hear how we 
fared. 
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Suppose us, then, assembled at the Thirsk Junction | 
of the York and Newcastle Railway, seven “precious | 


souls, and all agog, to dash through thick and thin.” 

On leaving the station we found the waggonette 
waiting, and gradually packed ourselves in, our stout 
member being exalted, with some trouble, to the side of 
the driver, and the rest disposed judiciously so as to 
keep the vehicle trim. Thus arranged, we trotted off 
through the quiet town of Thirsk, admiring the 
signs of progress and public spirit exhibited in some 
of its buildings. Time was, in the memory of some 
of us, when it was as sleepy a little place as could be, 
and when the occasional stranger felt utterly perplexed 
to understand why the few shops were kept open and 
how the inhabitants lived. I remember when detained 
there some twenty years’ ago, owing to a misfit in railway 
arrangements, hearing a lamentation over the dulness 
of the place from a commercial traveller, the climax 
being the following toast, frequent amongst men of his 


line, “The town and trade of Thirsk; twenty orders | 


for nineteen shillings!” We were all the more pleased, 
therefore, to see signs of vitality ; it is always gratifying 
to see people thriving, when not at your expense. 

Out of the town our route lay along a pleasant, open 
country, in a direction perpendicular to the long line 
and steep front of the Hambleton or Hambledown 
Hills, about 1000 feet high. Several villages, nvarked by 
the air of tranquil safety so happily characteristic of 
rural England, were passed through ; and we then found 
ourselves not far from the winding ascent by the turnpike 
road to the table-like top of the hills. Here some one 
proposed that we should leave the carriage to follow 
the road with those who objected to use their own legs, 
while the rest should strike off to the left, and after 
visiting Gormire lake, which lay a little up under Whit- 
stone cliff, then climb up the cliff itself, and join the 
carriage on the Down. Most of us agreeing cordially, 
the carriage stopped and let us out to stretch our legs. 
At first our path conducted us along an open lane or 
“drove,” with bramble bushes on each side. 

The little lake of Gormire (probably Gormere originally, 
like Windermere, &c., and all related to the Latin mare?) 
was now in sight. The tradition of the neighbourhood is, 
that the crater of a volcano formerly stood on the spot, 
and that the falling in of this conical crater formed the 
present circular pool or lake. Report also says that the 
lake itself is unfathomable; but we did not stay to 
examine, contenting ourselves with the reflection that 
if its waters were too deep to be sounded, the stems of 
the weeds which floated on its surface must be of infinite 
length as well. 

After skirting the shore of the lake—undoubtedly re- 
markable for its circular form—we gradually worked 
our way towards the foot of the cliff. In doing this we 
were obliged, at times, to duck our heads under the 
boughs of small trees scattered here and there on the 
path. This gave our legal friend an opportunity of 
airing his Latin for the first time that day by saying, 
“Juvat ire sub umbras.” The quotation was not novel, 


and scarcely correct, for we noticed that the effort of 
simultaneously stooping and delivering himself of it 
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seemed rather painful than agreeable, judging from the 
kind of gasp with which it came out. However, we wel- 
comed the passage as a palpable schoolboy reminiscence 
(some of us could see the old Eton Latin Grammar, and 
the exact place on the page where the words occurred), 
and were glad there was so much schoolboy feeling 
amongst us. Is it not indeed one especial charm of 
such outings that they make schoolboys of us for the 
time / 

Arrived at the foot of the cliff, two methods of ascent 
were open to us—one bya “slantingdicular” round-about 
route to the left, and one by a steeper path, only a little 


| on one-_side of the precipitous face of the rock. Two 





different guides, named Discretion and Pluck, recom- 
mended severally these two routes. I forget now who 
followed Discretion, but I was not one of that detachment, 
but was seduced into making an attempt on the approxi- 
mately perpendicular path. For a time I did very well, 
and was highly gratified at the rapidity of my ascent. 
But by and by a fellow called Memory, sliding up the 
steep behind me, asked in a significant whisper, “Do you 
remember your age, my good friend?” “I do,” I replied 
pantingly, “ I know it very well (non sum—qualis eram) ; 
and I rather begin to wish that I had chosen the other 
path.” But as I gradually regained my lost wind, so I 
recovered my courage, breasted the difficulty, and, spite 
of Memory and want of training, contrived, by a tem- 
perate succession of not undignified spurts, to reach the 
crown of the hill. But I cannot say that I recommend 
my guide without reserve to middle-aged men, for I 
found that I had to lie down on the brow of the precipice, 
panting and puffing for some time, and that my legs 
for the rest of the day carried a very distinct recollection 
of their unwonted exertions ; not that this prevented my 
enjoying the prospect from the top, looking direct over 
the largest plain in England, with its countless spires and 
woods, and villages, away to the blue hills of the west— 
a glorious scene, well worth the difficult ascent. 

The summit of that cliff had a prospect also of a 
different kind, a prospect of the past, having been 
formed as a cliff or scar, to use an old Yorkshire expression 
still traceable in the name of Scarborough, by that tre- 
mendous convulsion of nature known as the earthquake 
of Lisbon. Is there not something sublime in that fact? 
If earthquakes be caused, as supposed, by the strength of 
earth-imprisoned steam, what.a giant must that prisoner 
be! The centre of the disturbing influence may be 
assumed very reasonably as at Lisbon, or close to it. 
One arm, therefore, of the struggling giant may be said 
to have reached as far in a northerly direction as this 
lonely hill-top in Yorkshire, and one tap with the tip of 
his finger to have brought down half a hill-side. The 
“dust” of the commotion, in the shape of various boulders 
and masses of rock, lay scattered amongst the trees and 
bushes on the sloping ground at the foot of the cliff— 
a practical commentary on that magnificent verse in the 
Psalms, 


“If He do but touch the hills, they shall smoke.” 


Our actual “ prospect of the past” on this occasion was 
not exactly in the above-named direction, a somewhat 
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later past shutting out that remoter one from our view. 
This precipice of Whitstone cliff is also known by the 
name of the white mare or grey mare of the Hambletons ; 
and one of our party explained the supposed origin of 
the name. Many years ago a number of race-horses was 
being exercised on the training ground at the top. 
Amongst these was a certain white mare so remarkably 
vicious and obstinate that the jockey in charge was 
earnestly entreated either to give up the task of riding 
her altogether, or else to forego the attempt to take 
her past a particular spot. His reply, in Yorkshire 
dialect, was that “He would ride her to the Devil himself 
sooner than be bet.” Almost immediately after, the self- 
willed pair were precipitated over the face of the cliff, to 
immediate death, of course. These often quoted lines 
were placed over the jockey’s grave— 


“ Between the stirrup and the ground, 
I mercy sought and mercy found.” 


The whole of the climbing detachment, having suffi- 
ciently admired the prospect and recovered their breath, 
turned their steps across the training ground before men- 
tioned, in order to strike again the road they had left. 
There was some doubt at first as to the proper direction 
to be taken, so wide and bewildering was the view of the 
Down. Nor could we at first distinguish the where- 
abouts of a certain roadside tavern, near which we had 
appointed to regain our carriage, and also to meet for the 
first time the accomplished and amiable clergyman 
whose picnic guests we were to be for the day. Of course 
we speculated on the possibility of missing him, and so 
of missing our dinner as well, and possibly our carriage 
in addition, and, in this way, of having the pleasure of 
walking back to the town of Thirsk. 

Setting off in what appeared the best line, we enlivened 
the way by a discussion as to the probable acreage of 
the training ground over which we were passing—a dis- 
cussion which had this advantage, that there being no 
means at hand of deciding the question, it enabled every 
disputant to leave off with a secret conviction that he 
was in the right. By the time the subject dropped we 
caught welcome sight, in the distance, of our waggonette 
and a dog-cart waiting for uson the road. Nearer still, 
we could see that our kind-hearted host was standing 
by it, with a long-necked bottle in one hand, and a 
coloured glass in the other, and, as it were, a label pro- 
ceeding from his mouth, inscribed thus, “Accipe hoc(k) :” 
which we did, accordingly, with much go#z. 

This little ceremony concluded, we again mounted 
the waggonette and proceeded. The country we were 
now passing through was of a bare and uninteresting 
description, a stretch of “ bushless downs,” without dells 

‘ or vales to relieve them. I have often noticed a similar 
change after ascending hilly ranges that have their 
escarpments towards a rich plain. ‘The first taste of the 
summit, with its pure and invigorating atmosphere, and 
its commanding view over the plain below, is most 
exhilarating and delicious; but when the edge of the 
escarpment is left behind, and the view of the lowlands 
shut out, and nothing seen ahead but a billowy succession 


of barren hill-tops all alike in form, and with little on | 





them except a few stunted trees and widely separated 
bleak-looking dwellings—the first delightful flavour of 
having gained the ascent goes off. And I have some. 
times thought that it is much the same with other things 
we speak of as ascents. How many a time it happens 
that all the pleasure of a “rise in life” is concentrated 
in the first moment of success, and in the sharply con. 
trasted view which we then enjoy of the lower level left 
behind. But no one can live upon retrospects, be his 
altitude what it may. As soon, therefore, as the exigen- 
cies of the journey of life have given us time to get 
breath, they hurry us on to fresh scenes, which frequently 
have so much dreary monotony and thinness of air about 
them, and shut us off so completely from the humbler 
but more familiar interests of the past, that we are much 
more conscious of the penaltie$ than the pleasures of 
success. I do not infer that this is an argument against 
all attempts to mount; but I think it may very well 
serve as a consolation to those who find themselves un- 
able to ascend. There are many heights which are never 
so beautiful and fascinating as when seen from below. 

May not the same experience teach us, also, how to 
make the best of success, by not allowing ourselves 
to rest upon it as our only or even principal source of 
gratification? Success is very well as an occasional con- 
diment, but those who make it the principal dish on 
their table will frequently be ill-fed. In the case of our 
party, now travelling along over the dreary table-land 
that follows success, we had other and simpler resources 
happily within reach. One gave illustrations of the 
peculiar dialect of the county, relating how a country 
musician, accounting for a great disturbance in church 
on the previous Sunday, explained that he had simply 
blown his horn “in Colin lad lug, and it made him veal 
like a cough.” Another mentioned how a visitor to 
a farmhouse had been astonished to be told that a large 
tub of hot mash in the kitchen was being prepared “ for 
a cough ;” and how she would have gone away with the 
most alarming idea as to the prevalence of bronchial 
affections in Yorkshire, and the wholesale consumption 
there of cough-mixtures, if she had not learned, on 
further inquiry, that it was “for wer own cough, to be 
sure—out i't yard.” A third described how a labouring 
man (or daytillman = day-toil-man ?) in his employ had 
described the “ tators” he was digging up as being “as 
big as his neaf;” and had recommended “a gra-ap” 
(= pitchfork) for that purpose, adding, in a most obliging 
manner, “ya can bring yan at neean.” The same labourer 
—an old man of seventy-six, who, notwithstanding a bad 
fall from a tree, could still do a fair day’s work ina 
garden—-had seen some Sunday-school children playing 
together in a ring at a school treat, and had afterwards 
told his master that he at first thought they were 
“fairies.” “Why! have you ever seen fairies?” “Yes, 
often and often, at Dallowgill Moor, on hot days in 
summer,’”—“ glimmering days,” he called them. “And 
what were they like?” “Like lahl (little) ladies and 
gentlemen, all dancing together.” “Did they ever say 
any thing to you?” “Naa, they wer ower far off for 
that.” 

Other instances of superstitions lingering in northem 
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’gills and dales followed ; how it had been confidently 
believed not long before, in a certain parish, that a 
notorious witch had there been seen and chased in the 
shape of a hare ; and how the certainty of this had been 
established by the fact that the hare ran straight for her 
cottage and there disappeared, the witch herself being 
found sitting inside, and knitting as composedly as 
though she had never been chased; how a deceased 
chemist in a Yorkshire town, known to us all, had sold 
“pounds upon pounds” of quicksilver to a man in the 
same moorside parish, who set up for a wizard, and who 
made use of the quicksilver for the purposes of his art. 
This same “wise man,” we were further informed, had 
kept a bee in a bottle, and professed to reveal secrets and 
foretell events by the bee’s movements inside it—a state- 
ment which led the punster of the party to remark 
that he had no doubt it was “all a hum.” 

Thus discoursing, we approached the lonely ruin with 
its still lonelier surroundings, which was to bé the termi- 
nation of our drive. We inspected the Abbey and the 
famous Terrace ; the Abbey before luncheon, the Terrace 
for dessert. Of the Abbey itself my recollection is rather 
misty. I remember, however, that we investigated the 
different parts of the ruin with proper zeal and interest ; 
as also that some of our number, as they thought, made 
a discovery of importance. What they imagined was, if 
I understood them aright, that they had found evidences 
of the existence of double arched flying buttresses when 
the building stood in its integrity—flying buttresses, in 
other words, supported by similar buttresses beyond 
them. If they were right, the ruin is a special illustration 
of the extremely perishable nature of man’s works, The 
building itself, its first line of supports, and the supports 
of these supports in their turn, have all fallen into decay. 
But so it is asa rule with all props from the outside; they 
never preserve an edifice or an institution from ruin. If 
there had not been a previous ruin in this case, even the 
tuin of that peculiar system which had originally erected 
the building—a system, which, with all its faults, undoubt- 
edly did good service to truth and right in days of 
profound ignorance and injustice—Rievaulx Abbey, for 
all we can tell, might have been standing yet in its 
beauty, if not in its original use. Even if so, however, I 
cannot believe that any number of clerical celibates could 
have treated us with greater hospitality than the worthy 
Protestant clergyman whose virtual guests we were, and 
who boasted of twelve or thirteen children at home, if I 
remember the number aright. We all assisted, with much 
satisfaction, in opening hampers, distributing knives, forks, 
and glasses, drawing corks, and, subsequently, filling 
plates and glasses. 

After luncheon, those who were equal to such a pro- 
ceeding mounted the Terrace and greatly admired that 
noble and beautiful sweep, with the Abbey nestling below, 
the woods that line the ascent, and the lovely valleys that 
here concentrate their beauties. Is it too fanciful to 
compare the charms of some scenery to those of a sleep- 
ing child, conveying the mingled idea of unconsciousness 
and repose, and suggesting that you are only seeing 
under that particular aspect a portion of the life and 
loveliness which nature has in store? In works of art, 
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such as the ornamental temples at either end of the 
terrace, I think this is seldom the case. But perhaps I 
am a bad judge of such matters. At any rate, the only 
recollection I bring away is that of a “ false quantity ” in 
Latin on the part of the legal friend above named, while 
undertaking to explain to us one of the painted compart- 
ments of the ceiling. Undismayed, however, by this 
accident, he gave us another charming school-boy remi- 
niscence as we jogged down through the wood, by 
muttering something about “ facilis descensus,” and so 
on; which stimulated the punster to observe that if the 
quantity of his Latin was sometimes deficient, its guadity 
was beyond dispute. 

How, after this, we directed our temporary coachman 
to put-to the horses ; how we started off en retour ; how 
we continued to joke and laugh (the laughter being out 
of all proportion to the wit); how we got out and walked 


| when the road became rather steep, imagining ourselves 





to be fresher than we really were; how we looked for 
nuts without finding them, younger eyes having been 
there before us; and, generally, how we fared on our 
return journey, it would very little interest the reader to 
know. 
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King Arthur: a Poem. By Epwarp Butwer, Lorp Lytton. 
Revised Edition. London: Charlton Tucker, 1870. 


Tuts remarkable epic dates not from yesterday. Twenty-two 
years ago it was published piecemeal and anonymously. “ King 
Arthur” originally appeared as simply “ by the Author of the 
‘New Timon,’ ” that brilliant satire, not then known to be from 
the protean Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Bulwer had often even 
then, as he has since that time repeatedly, won new fame to 
himself, apart from his already established reputation, by the 
production of an extraordinary variety of anonymous master- 
pieces. Of these, it will be sufficient here to enumerate, as 
among the more widely contrasted, the fashionable novel of 
“ Godolphin,” the drama of the “ Lady of Lyons,” the domestic 
story of “The Caxtons,” the epigrammatic poem of “St. Ste- 
phen’s,” and more recently the rhymeless, rhythmical version of 
the “Odes of Horace ;” each of which works won its way to 
celebrity exclusively upon its own merits, having been originally 
laid before the public, either in part or entire, without any 
acknowledgment of authorship. Between the publication of the 
“ New Timon” and “ King Arthur” Mr. Colburn took occasion 
authoritatively to deny that the satire confidently attributed, as it 
had been, to that author, was the production of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton. No doubt the publisher was impelled by some incom- 
prehensible casuistical reasoning to make this disclaimer. 
Subsequently, on the completion of the first piecemeal issue of 
the work, the accuracy of all conjectures was made plain by 
the frank admission of the authorship on the title-page. 
Hence, though the poem, as the author has avowed in his new 
preface, had very long been meditated—his earliest ambition to 
adopt Arthur as his hero dating back from his own “golden 
boyhood”—hence, we say, having been put into form at last, as 
it was, only upon the very morrow of the February Revolution, 
there were scattered all through the work, though merely in an 
incidental manner, illustrative allusions to incidents and person- 
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ages then contemporary. Ludovic, the monarch of the Franks, 
for example, and Astutio, his chief minister, were the disguises 
through which Louis Philippe and M. Guizot could readily be 
recognized, Elsewhere it was said unmistakably of Lord 
Palmerston, under the typical guise of Aron—and said, too, very 
finely—that 


“ He rode to war no vizor to his helm.” ° 


Other leading contemporaries, such as Macaulay, Disraeli, and 
Wellington, were indicated no less clearly, as by a touch or two 
from a luminous pencil, there being really nothing more incon- 
gruous in all this than in the temporary local allusions scattered 
over the masterpieces of men as dissimilar as Dante and Virgil. 
Several among the more fugitive references have since then 
not unwisely been eliminated, the work having been repeatedly 
amended in successive editions ; and in the last one, recently 
published, which is here immediately under consideration, in 
many important particulars almost transformed. 

Since the completion in its original form of this epic in 
twelve books the Poet Laureate has so identified his fame 
with the glorious legends of King Arthur and his Knights 
of the Round Table, that it is only fair to Lord Lytton 
stress should be laid upon the chronological fact just men- 
tioned. Referring to it himself, in his new preface, his 
lordship remarks, ‘‘ Though Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur’ 
had (then) appeared, I was not aware of any intention on his 
part to connect it with other poems, illustrating selected fables, 
of the legendary King,” adding thereupon, gracefully rather than 
deprecatingly, that their point of view has been so different, 
and their treatment so dissimilar, that as he expresses himself, “ I 
may claim one merit,” rare in those who have come after him, 
“T have filled no pitcher from fountains hallowed to himself.” 
Absolutely apart from each other stand the Arthurian poems 
of Lord Lytton and Mr. Tennyson. The Idylls may appear by 
contrast fragmentary beside the symmetrical completeness of 
Lord Lytton’s epic, a work of art perfect in mechanical con- 
sttuction. ‘The epic may seem to lack those more delicate and 
Subtle beauties of diction which constitute the aroma and the 
glamour, winning for the Idylls of the King such extreme 
admiration. 

Accepting little more than a few names and data from Sir 
Thomas Mallory’s compilation, Lord Lytton has here verily 
created a soul under the ribs of death, constructing an entirely 
original story, in which the usages, manners, and marvels of 
chivalrous romance are set forth. Around the peerless hero of 
the narrative, of whom the author exclaims tenderly— 


“ Fair was that darling of all poetry!” 


around Arthur Pendragon— 

“ A thought of beauty and a type of fame!” 
that royal Knight— 

“ Beloved as fable and believed as truth ;” 


around King Arthur all those agencies from the marvellous 
which abounded in the epoch of chivalry are clustered with 
magical effect ; the genius, the wizard, the apparition open to view 
here the realms of fairy-land, there the regions of enchantment. 
Associated intimately with the fortunes of Arthur are those of his 
three principal knights—Lancelot the True, Gawaine the Frank, 
and Caradoc the Mild. Heartening him on through all perils 
to the completion of his sublime enterprise is Merlin, the 
austere and august enchanter. Guiding him onward through 
every adventure is the guardian dove, the significance of 
whose heavenly care for him is only realized at the close of 
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one of the crowning incidents, through the exquisite tender. 
ness of this line— 


* Andthe dove’s heart still beats in Genevieve !” 


Startled into attention at the opening of the poem by the 
sudden horror awakened in the courtly circle gathered around 
the King, on the ghostly apparition beckoning Arthur from 
their midst into the neighbouring woodlands, the reader never 
finds his interest slacken until the devious and intricate thread 
of the narrative has been tracked through all its windings. As 
romancist, as novelist, as lyrist, as raconteur alike in prose and 
verse, Lord Lytton is one of the masters of fictitous narrative. 
His collected works are a decameron, But among all, “ King 
Arthur,” regarded only as a record of heroic adventure, has no 
superior. The expedition undertaken by the King in his triple 
quest after the Diamond Falchion, the Silver Shield, and the 
Child-like Guide, constitutes the main glamour of the epopee 
all enthralling. The episode of the “Happy Valley,” peopled by 
a colony of Etruscans from Fiesole, where Arthur espouses 
ffgle, the last of the royal race of the Lartians, introduced, 
as it is, as an entirely new imagining in the midst of the legendary 
fables of the Arthuriad, is like a dream in dreamland. Lance- 
lot’s adventures, again, aided in his search after his hero-master 
by Merlin’s magic ring, in the crystalline depths of which the 
shadowy hand points perpetually towards the direction taken by 
the kingly wanderer, lives in the reader’s remembrance. The 
sprightlier portions of the narrative, in which the misadventures 
of Gawaine, are recounted have something of Ariosto’s viva- 
city, and are as unlikely to be forgotten as the Sword of the 
Mere, typical of knowledge, the Shield of Thor, the symbol 
of liberty, and the Maiden of the Tomb, the emblem of 
happiness. Out of materials drawn from the dry-as-dust litera- 
ture of the Scandinavians, the Cymrians, and the Saxon Chroni- 
clers, no less than from the daintier records of the Trovéres, 
the Fabliasts, and the Troubadours, our author has to construct 
a romance the hero of which is the very embodiment of 
Christian chivalry. War and love radiate from it, and its atmo- 
sphere is suffused with the opal colours of fairy-land and en- 
chantment. 

Gradually, flaws of mannerism that marred the earlier 
editions of the epic have been smoothed away with an unhesi- 
tating hand by Lord Lytton. The work is still overloaded with 
antiquarian and archzological footnotes, simply intolerable 
to ordinary readers, and only occasionally acceptable even 
to those scholars who are always as eagerly searching after the 
driest facts as the infatuated botanist, whose Zider aurum is his 
hortus siccus and whose life’s wallet is his herbarium. Better 
for us than any philological justification of a phrase, or any topo- 
graphical authentication of an allusion, are golden lines— 
couplets such as that pronounced at midnight from Merlin’s 
watch tower :— 


“ How silence, like a God’s tranquillity, 
Fill’d with delighted peace the conscious sky,” 


or like that perfecting the description of Arthur’s separation 
from Aigle,— 


“ He turn’d, he moved, he paused—his nerveless hand 
Veil’d the dread agony of man unmann’d.” 


The work as a whole is the realization of a noble day-dream—4 
day-dream that had its charm two centuries ago for Milton, and 
afterwards for Dryden, and one that now, in what is generally 
spoken of as an unpoetical age, has found expression in the 
epic of Lord Lytton and in the Idylls of Alfred Tennyson. 
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The Paradise of Birds: an Old Extravaganza in a Moderr 
Dress. By WittiaM JoHN CourtHorpe. William Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1870. 


Though Mr. Courthope, by his title, leads us to the inference 
that his poem is merely a reproduction, with modern allusions, 
of the celebrated comedy of Aristophanes, he has, in fact, 
borrowed little more from him than the idea of a close union 
between birds and men, and of a region inhabited entirely by 
birds. Aristophanes introduces Peisthetairos and Euelpides 
seeking the advice of the birds as to the existence of a city 
where they may live free from debt, and finally persuading 
them to build a town in the air to sever the communications 
between heaven and earth :— 





- - , ” a 
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Ar. Aves, 190. 


Mr. Courthope’s plot is totally different. The race of birds 
having been completely destroyed, partly by boys stealing 
eggs, partly by cockney sportsmen, and partly by the “snares 
of the fowler,” the earth is infested by gigantic caterpillars, 
which destroy all vegetation, unchecked by their feathered foes, 
and even threaten the existence of man himself. To remedy 
this state.of things, Windbag, a poet, and Maresnest, a philo- 
sopher, set out for the “ Paradise of Birds,” which is situated 
near the North Pole. Here they are saluted by a warning 
chorus from the souls of men who have injured the birds in 
life, and who sing how 


“ For our crimes are here decreed 
Pains proportion’d to each deed : 
As on earth we play’d our parts, 
Such in Purgatory our measure : 

. But behold our human hearts 
Are transfigured, and old pleasure 

Here is pain : 
Some become the birds they slew ; 
Uthers fruitlessly pursue 
Feather’d phantoms ; all at leisure, 
In one strain, 
Swear the birds should live for ever, 
Could ¢hey live their lives again.” 


The birdcatcher’s song which follows is too long to 
quote, but is of great beauty, and most musical rhythm. On 
arriving at the “ Limbo of Unhatched Chickens,” the travellers 
seek admission through a Roc’s egg which forms the portal. 
Here the philosopher expounds Darwin’s theory of the “ origin 
of species,” in very effective and witty lines (which we seem to 


remember in connexion with Blackwood’s Magazine some | 


short time back), and the poet propitiates the Roc by a song 
in praise of “ the Obsolete.” The adventurers are seized and 
tried by a jury of birds, according to a statute decreeing death 
to any human soul found trespassing in their Paradise. In vain 
Windbag pleads, in mitigation of the many sins of man, the 
services rendered to the fame of birds by Aristophanes, Chaucer, 
and White of Selborne. The chorus acknowledge in graceful 
song the merits of their panegyrists, but the law is clear, the 
infuders must die. However, it is discovered that the law 
mentions a soul, but not a body, and so a verdict of acquittal 
1s pronounced, and Windbag prefers his petition, and promises 
that, if it is granted, birds shall no longer be hunted. 


* But men in woodland rooms 
Shall build you aviaries, 
To keep the blackbirds’ plumes 
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As dry as tame canaries, 





Gold and silver cages, 

With hemp-seed and sweet rape, 
Where, in your pilgrimages, 
You may fly in to eat ; 

And little crystal vessels, 

Full of waters sweet, 

Hung on mossy trestles. 

And there in spring shall come 
Crowds of wingless mortals, 
Bringing their humble dumb 
Petitions to your portals. 

For instance, if a girl 

Wish a new hat or bonnet, 

She must a leaflet curl, 

And write discreetly on it, 

* When you moult your blue 
Feathers, great kingfisher, 
Save a plume or two 

For your own well-wisher.’” 

Moved by this, the birds grant eggs of every species, and the 
travellers depart, successful in their attempt, the birds singing 
their farewell in a very graceful chorus. From this outline the 
difference between the Greek and the Englishman is apparent. 
We can, however, give very high praise to Mr. Courthope. His 
early dialogue is somewhat weak, but the choruses are spirited, 
and occasionally rise to a strain of extreme beauty, and he has 
imitated felicitously the well-known lines in which his great 
predecessor celebrates the lessons man has learnt from birds. 
We give one final specimen of Mr. Courthope’s powers—a stanza 
from the Lark’s Song, heralding the approach of day. ‘Its 
rhythm—we suppose intentionally—reproduces the magnificent 
chorus “When the hounds of Spring,” from Mr. Swinburne’s 
“ Atalanta in Calydon.” 


“ Awake! awake! ’tis the early gloaming ! 
The night is parted! the stars are pale! 
O ye souls on your roosts, the sun is coming! 
Awake, light-hearted ; his advent hail ! 





He will change sweet sleep into woking Doaninane 
He will spread warm weathers about pole ; 
He comes to cherish our hearts with lightness, 
With warmth our feathers, with song the soul.” 


If Mr. Courthope has not attained the standard of Aristo- 
phanes, or equalled the marvellous lyrical beauty of the Greek, 
he has shown that he possesses humour and dramatic talent 
united to graceful and brilliant fancy. 


The Scottish Minstrel. The Songs and Song Writers of Scot- 
land subsequent to Burns, with Memoirs of the Poets. 
By the Rev. CHartes Rocers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot., &c., 
1 vol. demy 8vo. Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 


We need do little more than mention that this is the second, 
or rather a carefully revised and much enlarged, edition of one 
of the best books of its kind we know—a book cleverly edited, 
boldly printed, and handsomely bound. It is, in truth, a noble 
volume, creditable to editor and publisher, and of such abiding 
national interest that no lover of Scotch literature—and_ espe- 
cially of Scotch poetry—will consider his library complete 
without it. The copious, Indexes and Glossary give it addi- 
tional value as a standard work of reference; but amongst 
modern Scotch minstrels surely Allan Ramsay, David Gray, 
and Robert Buchanan should find place? 


Frederick May's London Press Dictionary and Advertiser's 
Handbook (F. May) is a useful companion to have in one’s 
desk. Few persons engaged in business but will want to con- 
sult its pages, and they cannot consult anything of the kind 
more comprehensive or more accurate. 
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Homes without Hands. Being a description of the Habitations 
of Animals, classed according to their Principle of Construc 
tion. By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c., Author 
of “ The Illustrated Natural History,” “Common Objects of 
the Seashore and Country,” &c. With new designs by W. 
F. Keyz and E. Smirx. Engraved by G. Pearson. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Co. 


Strange Dwellings. Being a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals. Abridged from “Homes without Hands.” By 
the Rev. J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., &c. With Designs by 
W. F. Key, J. B. Zwecker, and E. Smirx. London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1871. 


Recollections of past enjoyment, and instruction that came 
in the pleasantest of forms, incline us to welcome every addi- 
tion to natural history made by the Rev. J. G. Wood. It is 
not merely the devotion to his work, the minute investigation 
in which he delighis, and induces his readers equally to delight, 
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SWALLOW DICAUM. From “ Strange Dwellings.” 


it is the wise and humane sympathy which pervades and 
elevates what in other hands would be dry information, that 
gives especial value to his writing. A passage in “Common 
Objects of the Country,” has always remained in our memory 
where he puts in a plea for the swallow and the bat against 
ruthless powder-burners, and wonders whether, if they were to 
look closely into themselves, they would not find there a decided 
desire to kill men, provided they could escape the consequences. 
Mr. Wood is indignant against people who call themselves 
naturalists, and under the shelter of that high-sounding name 
devastate nature. The true naturalist never destroys life with- 
out good cause—then only with reluctance, and in the most 
merciful way ; for the life is really the nature, and that gone, 
the chief interest of the creature has gone too. 

.. In “Homes without Hands,” we frequently find expression 











given to this enlightened feeling. After describing the mole 
and its fortress-like dwelling, its wonderful strength, its fierce 
loves and fighting powers, Mr. Wood says, — 


“ But, because it is a native of our own country, and to be found 
in every field, there are but few who care to examine a creature so 
common, or who experience any feelings save those of contempt or 
disgust, when they see a mole making its way over the ground in 
search of a soft spot in which to burrow, or pass by the place where 
the mole-catcher has strung up his victims on the trees as 
Louis XI. was accustomed to suspend the bodies of those who had 
committed the crime of trespassing on the royal domains. For my 
own part, I am but too glad that such wonderful beings are 
common ; and I am thankful for so many opportunities of studying 
the works of Him who has made the lowly mole as carefully as the 
lordly man.” 


Mr. Wood enables us to study these works at our ease, and 
with considerable satisfaction, only his charming descriptions 
make us wish that we, too, were excavators. To give our 
readers an adequate idea of the object of this profusely illus- 





MYRMELEON. AMPULEX. SCOLIA. 
From “ Strange Dwellings.” 





trated and handsome volume of 632 pages, we must borrow 
the words of the preface :— 


“ Beginning with the simplest and most natural form of habitation, 
nathely, a burrow in the ground, the work proceeds in the following 
order :—2nd, those creatures that suspend their homes in the air; 
3rd, those that are real builders, forming their domiciles of mud, 
stones, sticks, and similar materials ; 4th, those which make thei 
habitations beneath the surface of the water, whether salt or fresh; 
5th, those that live socially in communities; 6th, those that are 
parasitic upon animals or plants; 7th, those which build on 
branches.” 


In all these classes a definite order has been preserved, the 
mammalia having precedence. First comes man, the chief of 
all the mammalia, and in due zoological order follow the moles 
and shrews, the foxes, the weasels, the rodents, and the eden 
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next, those which 
burrowin the earth 
taking precedence 
of those which 
make holes in 
wood. Then come 
burrowing  rep- 
tiles ; and, finally, 
the burrowing in- 
vertebrates, head- 
ed by the crus- 
tacea. ‘The same 
system being fol- 
lowed throughout, 
the reader gets a 
dear and definite 
idea of the sub- 
ject. : 

In going 


through the vo- | 


lume every page 
tempts quotation. 
It would be easy 
to fill a number 
of the //ustrated 


| 
| 


Review with mar- | 


vels more exciting 
than the most 


“sensational” of | 


novels can exhibit, 
and much more 
wholesome. We 
might take the 
prairiedog, a beau- 
tiful picture of 


whose “town ” is | 


given, or the chip- 
ping squirrel of 
North America, a 
greedy and over- 


provident crea- 


ture, never satis- | 
fied so long as 


another acorn or 
nut can be ob- 
tained, able to 
carry four nuts at 
atime, three being 
held in the mouth 
and the fourth be- 
tween the teeth, 
and, thus laden, 
presenting a most 
absurd aspect, its 
cheeks being so 


puffed out with its 


treasure that it re- 
minds the classical 
Observer of Alc- 
mzon in the trea- 
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THE GIANT ARMADILLO. 


From the Rev. J. G. Wood's “‘ Homes without Hands.” 


sury of Croesus (unclassical observers may be reminded of a 
man suffering from a severe attack of mumps) ; or the polar 

» in the account of which we are taught how travellers save 
themselves from being frozen to death in the snow; or a hun- 


rous in its larval state, and is supplied by it 
creatures on which it feeds. 
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dred others. But 
the picture, at 
once ghastly and 
beautiful, of “*‘ The 
Giant Armadillo” 
arrests us. In the 
midst of tropical 
trees, weaving all 
over the scene 
their exquisite tra- 
cery of leaves, we 
see a tall slender 
cross by the side 
of a grave-mound, 
with a stone in- 
scribed ** Ora pro 
anima Pedro Rod- 
riguez,” and four 
of these mailed 
desecrators busied 
in their horrible 
quest. 


“The Giant Ar 
madillo,”-says Mr. 
Wood, “is so de 
termined a_ bur- 
rower, that it has 
often been known 
to dig up dead 
bodies for the pur 
pose of feeding on 
them. All these 
creatures, however, 
are fond of animal 
substances, and 
many of them may 
be found on the 
savannahs of South 
America, feeding 
greedily on the bo- 
dies of the cattle 
which are slaugh- 
tered so recklessly 
for the sake of their 
hides. In all these 
animals the coat of 
mail is exceedingly 
hard; so hard in 
deed, that it is used 
for sharpening the 
long Spanish knife 
which is universally 
carried by the 
Gauchos.” 

Among the in 
sects we have been 
struck by the pe- 
culiarities of the 
Scolia flavifrons, a 
native of Europe, 
but not as yet 
proved to be Bri- 
tish. In common 
with otherfossorial 
bees, it is carnivo- 

s mother with the 


This particular insect stocks its 


nest with the grub or larve of a beetle belonging to the genus 


Oryétes. At the bottom of the cell may be seer 


1 certain grubs, the 
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smaller of which is the larva of the Sco/ia and the larger that of 
the beetle. As may be seen from the illustration we give, the grub 
of the beetle is very much larger than that of the creature which 
feeds on it. ‘The species here represented is a large and remark- 
ably striking one, the four conspicuousspots atonce distinguishing 
it from any other insect. In the middle of the illustration 
another example of a bee-burrower is given, in order to show 
the manner in which the insect takes its prey into the nest. 
The technical name of the species is Ampudex compressa, and its 
nest is stocked with cockroaches, one of which is being dragged 
into the hole wherein it will be shortly eaten by the inhabitant. 

Among birds, we give an exquisite picture of the swallow 
diceeum (Diceum hirundinaceum), the nest of which is as 
pretty as its architect. It is nearly a pure white, being com- 
posed of the cotton-like down which accompanies and defends 
the seeds of many plants, so artfully woven as to look 
like a piece of very white cloth. It is always purse-like in 
form, though its shape is slightly variable, and is suspended by 
the upper portion of the twigs to the very summit of the tree. 

Of “Strange Dwellings” it is only necessary to say that it 
preserves all the essential features of the larger work. It is 
most tastefully got up both as to printing and binding, and in it 
the best of the illustrations from “ Homes without Hands ” are 
given. Few abridgments have been so skilfully made. The 
reduction in size will add to. its convenience as a work of 
reference. : 





A MOLE FORTRESS. From “Strange Dwellings.” 
Poems. By ¥. D. T. Oxford: Shrimpton and Son. 

The absence of pretension in the title and appearance of this 
little volume, and its brief, unaffected preface, disarm severity. 
Yet we must pronounce it far more disappointing than many 
books of less merit. Repeatedly the author seems about to take 
flight into the poetic empyrean, and it is provoking to see how 
soon his flagging pinions let him abruptly down to earth again 
with an imperfect rhyme or a hackneyed epithet. “ Mexico,” 
the longest of the poems, gained the Newdigate in 1865, and 
has passages of force and beauty. “The Song of Doves,” 
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“The Voices of the Sea,” and some shorter lyrics, are musica] 

and imaginative. 

A Life of the Great Lord Fairfax, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army of the Parliament of England. By CLEeMents R, 
Markuas, F.S.A. London: Macmillan and Co, 

Although some months have elapsed since this volume issued 
from the press, yet bearing in mind an old adage about 
being better late than never, we venture to call the attention of 
our readers to it ; for in it are depicted some of the most 
stirring scenes in English history, in the great struggle between 
King Charles I. and his Parliament ; and a Life of Fairfax, one 
of the chief actors in the great drama, has never before been 
written. The author is Mr. Clements Markham, like most of 
his family, an “old Westminster”—a family which has supplied 
many useful members to both the Church and the army ; one of 
them having filled for thirty years the archiepiscopal throne at 
York. Mr. Markham is, too, a Yorkshireman, and is well known 
already as a literary man by his “ History of the Abyssinian 
Expedition.” We cannot help, however, being a little amused 
at his feeling indignant at the charge which Carlyle has 
dared to throw out against a native of that county—one 
Captain Hodgson—of being “ pudding-headed,” a statement 
he most emphatically and entirely denies (vide note on p. 135). 

Thomas Fairfax was the eldest son of Sir Ferdinando Fair 
fax, afterwards created Baron Fairfax of Cameron, and was 
born at Denton, in the county of York, on January 17, 1612. 
When fourteen years of age he was sent to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and spent about four years on the banks of the 
Cam. He served afterwards in the Low Countries; then 
considered the best school for acquiring military knowledge; 
and in 1637 was married to Anne, a daughter of Lord Vere of 
Tilbury. She was of the ancient and noble family of De Vere, 
which gave in an unbroken line twenty Earls of Oxford, from 
the days'of King Stephen to those of Queen Anne. 

But for living in stirring times which would have called the 
most sluggish and indifferent into action, Fairfax might have 
run his career unnoticed and unknown, mercly filling the 
groove of a country squire, and have passed away just marked 
by a tablet or slab in his parish church. Such was not to be 
the case ; the plain country squire was to hold the high office 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the Parliament of 
England, and to leave an honoured name to after generations. 

In 1642 we find Fairfax at the age of thirty taking the field 
on the side of the Parliament, seeing that civil war had become 
inevitable. Mr. Markham observes (p. 65), “He believed he 
was fighting in a just cause, and he drew his sword without 
any thought but for the public good, humbly and sincerely 
ascribing all his successes to the will of the Almighty.” Another 
point is well put by the author, namely, that the Fairfaxes 
were not the only family of rank and position in Yorkshire 
on the side of the Parliament, but there were such names 3 
Boynton, Foulis, Darley, Savile, Rodes, Cholmley, Hotham, 
Lister, Legard, Hawksworth, Stapleton, and Mauleverer. He 
might have added Wentworth, Clifford, Penniman, and John 
Lambert of Calton Hall. 

The first campaign ended with 1643, and Fairfax and his 
father had held their ground well, fighting against an army fat 
superior in every point to their own. The following year wit 
nessed the siege of York by the Parliamentarians. York was 
then considered the second town in point of importance m 
England, and was also strongly fortified. On the 2nd of July 
of that year, within view of the towers of the noble Minster, 
was fought the important battle of Marston Moor. Fighting 
on the side of the King was a gallant young Cornet of Horse, 
John Dolben, a Student of Christ Church, who could have 




















little foreseen that some forty years afterwards he would attain 
eminence in a more peaceful profession, as Archbishop of 
York. We quote here a passage or two as a specimen of Mr. 
Markham’s power of description. The scene is, of course, 
Marston Moor : 

«Here there were the two great armies drawn up in battle array, 
adeep ditch and a strip of land, covered with waving corn, and a few 
hundred paces across, alone dividing them. We may picture to 
ourselves the long lines of horsemen, with their breastplates glitter- 
ing in the afternoon sun ; the solid masses of shouldered pikes, such 
as Velasquez has made us familiar with in his glorious picture of 
‘Las Lanzas,’ and the hundreds of pennons above themof all shapes 
and colours. The standard of Prince Rupert, with its red cross, 
was nearly five yards long.”—P. 165. 

“Then at about five in the afternoon there was a silence ; no 
movement on either side; a fearful, ominous pause. The tension of 
such silence at such a moment was more than the men could endure, 
and soon, ‘in Marston corn-fields they fell: to singing psalms.’ 
Leven paused in the hope that the Royalists would advance to attack 
him, for there would be an evident disadvantage to the enemy that 
crossed the ditch, as such a movement must necessarily break and 
confuse its line. But there was no sign of any such intention on 
the part of the enemy, and old Leven seeing that they would not 
charge him, resolved, by the help of God, to charge them. It was 
seven o'clock before the order for a general advance was sounded ; 
but a ‘summer’s evening is as long as a winter’s day,’ and there 
was time to give battle before night, when a bright harvest moon 
pent give light enough for the victors to complete their work.”— 

. 166. 

On this direful day Fairfax commanded the right wing of the 
Parliamentarian forces, and the signal victory then gained 
for ever broke the power of Charles in the North. York 
soon afterwards surrendered. The following year, 1645, Fair- 
fax is found in the zenith of his fame, appointed to the high 
office of Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the Parliament 
of England, and this at the early age of thirty-three, in, itself a 
proof both of his distinguished abilities and of the confidence 
reposed in him. And now approached the culminating 
struggle in the great civil war, the battle of Naseby, on high 
moor ground nearly in the centre of England. Fairfax com- 
manded in chief the army of the Parliament. Cromwell had 
the right wing, and Ireton led the left. Skippon commanded 
the centre. Opposed was Charles I. in person, with his 
lieutenants, Sir Jacob Astley, the Princes Rupert and Maurice, 
ad Sir Marmaduke Langdale. We never read of this battle 
without the stirring lyrics of Macaulay occurring to our mind, 
purporting to be the composition of “Obadiah Bind-their-kings 
in-chains-and-their-nobles-with-links-ofiton”, sergeant in Ire- 
ton’s regiment :— 

“Tt was about the noon of a glorious day in June 
That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses shine ; 


And the man of blood was there, with his long, essenced hair, 
And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the Rhine. 


“ Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his sword, 
The general rode along us to form us for the fight, 
When a murmuring sound broke out, and swell’d into.a shout, 
Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right.” 


The victory over the royal forces was complete, and Naseby 
Fight decided the fate of England. Mr. Markham does full 
justice to the skill and courage which Fairfax displayed on that 
eventful day, which evidently showed that the confidence 
teposed in him by the Parliament was not misplaced. We 
quote from Carlyle a letter from Cromwell to Speaker Lenthall, 
Proving his estimation of Fairfax’s conduct at Naseby :— 

“Sir, this is none other but the hand of God, and to Him alone 
the glory, wherein none are to share with Him. The 
served you with all faithfulness and honour, and the best 

Sommendation I can give him is, that I daresay he attributes all 
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to God, and would rather perish than assume to himself, which is 
an honest and a thriving way ; and yet as much for bravery may 
be given to him in this action as to a man.”—Vol. i., Edition 
1866, p. 176. 


Next succeeded rapidly the investment of Bridgewater, the 
surrender of Bristol and Oxford, the storming of Dartmouth, 
the siege of Colchester, in all of which Fairfax is found to have 
taken a prominent part—each of these losses weakening the 
power of the king. In 1649 the House of Commons decided 
to appoint a high court of justice, in order to bring Charles I. 
to trial, and Fairfax was included in the list of commissioners. 
At their preliminary meeting he saw enough to convince him 
that it was the intention of the majority to execute Charles, and 
felt this to be an utterly unjustifiable measure. He withdrew 
from their association, and vainly endeavoured thenceforward to 
save the life of the unfortunate monarch. The 3oth of January 
witnessed {the execution; Charles meeting his fate with 
constancy and courage. In 1651 the great General retired to 
the privacy of his paternal mansion of Nunappleton, in the parish 
of Bolton Percy, in the county of York; and Mr. Markham does 
nothing but justice to the memory of his hero in recording his 
pure and sincere patriotism. Although he received but slight 
reward for his services, he had the consciousness of. having 
served his country honestly, faithfully, and well. Ambition and 
self-aggrandizement did not enter into the composition of Lord 
Fairfax. 

For several years he,continued to reside chiefly at his retreat 
in Yorkshire, and in £660 another great political change took 
place—the restoration of Charles II.—of which he decidedly 
approved. The hardships of a campaigning life now began to 
tell a tale upon a constitution apparently never very strong, 
and the gout took from him the use of his limbs. He died 
eventually of a fever at Nunappleton in 1671, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, amid the regrets of all. In the Ainsty of York, 
not far from his residence, is the little church of Bilbrough, and 
there in a chapel, at the end of the north aisle, was buried the 
body of the gallant.soldier and unselfish patriot. A slab laid 
upon an altar-tomb bears a:simple inscription, very different from 
the fulsome and eulogistic epitaphs which characterize that age, 
but “ multis ille bonis flebilis occidit.” - And as Tacitus said of 
Agricola, so may we ‘say of Fairfax, ‘‘ Quidquid ex Agricola 
amavimus, quidquid mirati sumus, manet mansurumque est in 
animis hominum, in zternitate temporum, fama rerum.” 

History is said to repeat itself, and about one hundred years 
afterwards, in the New World, where the direct descendants 
of Fairfax were living, Independence had been asserted, and, 
after a long struggle, Independence had been declared. One 
George Washington had commanded, whose integrity of pur- 
pose, rectitude of principle, and skill in command, are parallel 
to those of Fairfax. He lived to see his efforts succeed, his 
country free; then, sheathing his sword, he retired to his 
paternal home at Mount Vernon, supported by the conviction 
of haying done his duty and served no private end. 

We conclude by thanking Mr. Markham for his book ; which 
will well repay perusal. It is well got up, as to paper and 
printing, and contains some good plans of the principal battle- 
fields and sieges in the great Civil war. A copious index, too, 
is appended, exempting him from the anathemas an old bookish 
friend of ours used to hurl against those authors who omitted such 
an appendage. We believe, too, that the profits of its sale are 
to be devoted to the restoration of the village church where the 
bones of Fairfax lie quietly inumed. Yorkshiremen should not 
forget that he saved their glorious Minster; scholars generally, 
and Oxonians in particular, that it was owing to him that the 
Bodleian was spared. 
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A Lonely Life. By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” &c. | would the disinterestedness of her lover. The story opens 
Eight Illustrations. London: Houlston and Sons. with an admirable description of a spot on the southern coast of 
The life depicted in this novel is intended to teach us “how | Spain :— 
sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong. 5 So oe a “The monastery faced nearly due west, commanding a long sweep 
purpose places it above the category of books written only to | oF the broken, undulating coast line. It was a bright summer's day, 
amuse; though the style is so easy and vigorous, the subordinate | with just breath enough of soft wind to bring the water rippling 
characters are so life-like, and the conversations so characteristic | against the rocks below the terrace with a soothing murmur, loud 
and spontaneous as to jnsure that result also. We like the | enough to mingle in a dreamy way with the hum of the cicalas jn 
hero and heroine least of ;——— re ™ ae | the trees around, and with 
all the group whose for- the faint rustle of the vine 
tunes are revealed to us ; leaves, and to tum ou 
‘ 3 | and over again the leaves 
the peculiar nature | of the olives, and send a 
their early troubles, which silver shimmer over their 
to a great extent isolate sombre green. Here and 
them from the rest of the there over the sea were 
world and have to be en- scattered a few fishing 
dured in silence, seems | a ae 
to put them always on ing the fickle heh as it 
the defensive; they are | rose and fell— gleaming 
extremely good, but it | snowy white in the blazing 
would be too much to sunlight. Close to the 
expect that they should monastery itself there was 
be also genial and gra- a narrow line of golden 
cious. We cannot, if we sand, brokenat intervals by 
would, reveal the whole a abn fo a 
of the plot, for we confess emia’ tial r sea: 
ourselves unableto thread | but at a little distance the 
the labyrinth of ancestral | rich bright green of the 
wickedness which has | vines, mingled with the 
robbed Harold Seton of more sombre hue of the 
the hopes and happiness olives, seemed dippinginto 
natural to his youth and the deep blue water ; while 
e ver iaeh oil every touch of colour along 
supposed position ; the coast, from the gaily 
we are further bewildered | painted boat or scarlet cap 
when, at the close of the of some stray fisherman 
volume, the tangled skein to the bright dress of some 
is supposed to be made coquettish peasant gir, 
straight for us. These shone out distinct and 
mysteries, however, in no | vivid in the clear air. 
respect affect the intrinsic _ On the terrace a young 
value of the book, and | Englishman is seeking 
the authoress could well 
afford to dispense with 
the complications arising 
from misplaced passion 


counsel from Padre 
Felipe, whose lofty and 

and unhallowed ties. She 

has not, we are happy to 


energetic mind has gained 
say, the hardihood to 


great influence over him. 

Harold Seton has been 

| relating how some papers 

which fell into his hands 

handle such _ subjects | on his father’s sudden 

with the coarse freedom death bore the startling 
of the sensation school, 
nor has she that rare 
union of delicacy and 

power which enabled 





endorsement, “ Js Harold 
Seton my son or nott . 
How he and his cousit 
Ralph, the heir pre 








Mrs. Gaskell, Miss AGNES AND ARTHUR. sumptive, whois a lawyer, 
Evans, and one or two From “A Lonely Life.” have vainly tried to 
other lady novelists, to | | fathom the mystery ; and 
make them the vehicles ~~ Pi ee: \ fF 


of profound moral teaching ; but she might fearlessly trust to | resolved to lead a “‘lonely life” in order that the property ” 
her powers of description and her shrewd delineation of cha- | which he feels his own title to be doubtful may on his death 
racter to rivet the attention of her readers. The hero’s painful | pass undisputed to Ralph’s children. Padre Felipe advises him 
doubts about his parentage are of course the raison d'etre of | to enter the Church, and, with high resolvesand hopes estranged 
his solitude ; but why the poor heroine should be placed in | from earth, Harold does so. We next find him Rector ol 
a similarly questionable position we cannot understand. The | Middleborough, and the authoress excels in describing the 
lofty spirit of a portionless and dependent orphan would have | jealousies and trivialities, the indifference to public alms 
been sufficiently tried in so worldly a circle as her aunt’s, andso | and the zeal in private spites which distinguish the namo 
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and divided circles of a typical country town. How Harold 
defies conventionalities and reforms abuses, how he scan- 
dalizes the exclusive and daunts the belligerent, our readers 
must discover for themselves. Foremost among the autocrats 
of Middleborough are Mrs. Thornton and Lady Battersby, 
smooth, selfish, elegant creatures, who had rather not be 
told anything distressing. Lady Battersby has two daughters, 
one “faultily faultless, icily null;” but the other terribly 
ynorthodox, and a thorn in the side of her aristocratic 
mamma. Agnes Battersby is young, wild, and high spirited, 
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and so revolts against the affectations and formalities of her | 
mother and sister that she adopts the opposite extreme of | 


slang and audacity. 
hearted she would be simply intolerable ; even as it is we trust 
very few girls of twenty would rush into such immediate and 
unbounded confidences with a young and handsome rector, 
even retailing to him scandals which most matrons would 
prefer to ignore. Agnes is a great horsewoman, and persuades 


If she were not so innocent and good- | 


Harold Seton to let her ride a high-mettled mare of his. They | 
have a terrible accident against a closed toll-gate, and Agnes | 


is crippled for life. 


Aided by Harold’s counsel and sympathy, | 


she passes bravely through this fiery ordeal of calamity, and | 


from the couch to which she is thenceforth a prisoner gives 
invaluable help to all his benevolent schemes. Of necessity 
she is on intimate terms with his curates, but we are rather 
startled to find one of them announcing to Agnes his engage- 
ment after the following fashion, thougt. she has been his 
confidante throughout the love affair, and says that her invalid 
condition entitles her to “ unlimited platonics : "— 

“Arthur, in a state of temporary insanity, burst in upon Agnes 
soon after luncheon, and throwing himself down upon his knees 
beside her couch bestowed a shower of kisses upon her. ‘Get up 
and behave yourself, you savage!’ she said. ‘I need not ask what 
has happened.’ ‘Oh, Agnes, you are inspired! It was just as you 


said. She would not have me because she thought I didn’t know; | 


and when she found I did, she was in a fair way, I believe, to persist 
in her refusal, because she thought I had proposed because I pitied 
her. But it is all right, now, and I am perfectly mad—positively 
drunk with happiness.’ ‘You need not tell me that—look at my 
hair!’ He coloured furiously. ‘Oh, Agnes, I beg your pardon a 
thousand times ; I am very sorry; I didn’t mean to be so rough. 
What a brute you must think me!” 

They must be very singular curates and young ladies between 
whom such a scene is possible after a few years’ friendship. 
Harold’s crowning trial is a hopeless passion for Mrs. 
Thornton’s orphan niece, Evelyn; he not only crushes and, as 
it were, obliterates his own attachment, but smoothes all 


obstacles in the way of his young cousin Arthur's suit to the | 


same lady. Only once, like Enoch Arden, Harold’s self- 
repression breaks down. In bestowing on Evelyn a parting 
embrace he owns that he has always loved her, which is the 
more reprehensible inasmuch as she, his cousin’s affianced wife, 
has admitted, with remarkable frankness, that she would have 
preferred Harold if he had given her the option! Arthur 
accepts his position of dernier ressort with perfect content- 
ment, and Harold, broken in heart and health, goes back to 
end his lonely life in the Spanish monastery where we first met 
him, after solving the riddle of his parentage in a manner 
which, as we before confessed, we really cannot follow. The 
blemishes of the book are on the surface. Its inherent ability 
encourages us to hope soon to meet the authoress again in a 
story where she will have more mercy on the tangled affections 
of her heroes and heroines. Our illustration represents Agnes 
and Arthur. 
father, the Rev. Robert H. Baynes, Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Coventry,” it having originally appeared in the Churchman's 
Shilling Magazine, of which he was editor. 





The story is dedicated “To my literary god- | 
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Stories about Boys. By Ascorr R. Hope, Author of “ Stories of 
School Life,” “ My Schoolboy Friends,” “A Book about 
Boys,” &c. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 

Mr. Ascott Hope is an established favourite as a storyteller 
for boys; and perhaps the fact that some of his tales were 
written in his own schoolboy days accounts for their finding a 
cordial reception from a large circle of young readers. Our 
first favourite among the dozen stories comprised in this volume 








is “ Sir Reginald’s Ghost”—a tale of the times of Queen Bess 
in which two brave lads follow the track of a felonious and 
substantial phantom who has been frightening a whole house- 
hold out of its propriety, watch him make a hearty supper of 
cold beef, notice that he hides a silver salver under his awful 
white vesture, and finally lock him up in a butler’s pantry, 
where he has been beguiled by some bottles of wine and an ale 
barrel ; thus entrapped, the supposed apparition is compelled 
to acknowledge his identity with Master Jonas, a hypocritical 
renegade monk,—ard next “ The Boy who would be Unhappy,” 
which cleverly depicts the self-inflicted miseries of a dis- 
contented, exacting, egotistic disposition. Many “ grown-up” 
people might learn a lesson from this forcible and natural story, 
for self-tormenting is unfortunately peculiar to no age. Mr. 
Hope’s sympathy with schoolboy joy and trouble is very 
genuine, and makes the bits of advice with which his stories 
are weighted more palatable than usual. The book is richly 
bound, and contains several illustrations. 
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Modern Men of Letters Honestly Criticised. By J, Hatn Fris- 
WELL. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1870. 


A book professing to give sketches—bibliographical, bio- 
graphical, and critical—of two and twenty modern men of letters, 
fourteen of whom are of the highest standing, and all well known, 
ought to have claims on the attention of the reading public ; 
and we have a pleasant recollection of a work—a work to 
which Mr. Friswell owesalarge but an unacknowledged debt—on 





of li ‘men, and “honest” in the full sense of the word, 
without thi it necessary to yaunt that virtue on title-page 
and in pre Indeed, like the pious professions which, 
obtruded at wrong times, and in unfit places, beget a doubt of 
their sincerity, one's own ry,’ “Look you, J am honest,” is 
apt to gg eo aa inquiringly, and say, '“ Are you so?” 
This isa bold k, and it may, in one sense, have the 
“ honesty” for'which the writer claims credit: | He speaks out 
what is in him fearlessly, and, at times, fiercely ; but’ what is in 
him is of curious and confiised quality. His conceit is far in 
advance’ of his knowledge; his criticism;. with an amusing 
affectation of depth and an astonishing assumption of superiority, 
is frequently s as that of an illiterate schoolboy. And 


as to the “ honesty,” a lit estimate is not the less‘ honest” 
for being couched in terms of courtesy, to say nothing of that 
equally essential element—accuracy. foal 


The first forty-five pages of the volume are givento Charles 
Dickens; if} asthe great novelist is said to have avowed, “ he 
wal walle’ over kindness,” here, at all events; his)memory 
does not in like manner. In a fussy attemptpat criticism, 
in } welare, Of'course, to recognize the true‘ Daniel come 
to judgment,” wefind some things novel, but: none profound. 
From the biographical portion of the article we learn nothing 
new, but are introduced to much extraneous* matter, and to 
many. persons ‘having little to do with the subject. When 
asserting, very ily, that Dickens did not form his 
style'upon Pierce Egan’s “ Tom and Jerry ; or, Life in London,” 
Mn ll. gives’ ‘us the comical proof of the fact that “ He 
has nathed one of-his sons Henry Fielding and Smollett”! We 
are beg hig rll Siowe not " mew brain,” that his 
w “are at ‘but s,” an he has produced “no 
fine tieeshelrted gentleman.” In Mr. Retewell's peculiar Eng- 
lish, “One of Mr. Thackeray’s men, or Charles Reade’s women, 
are worthy a cart-load of Dickens’s middle-class dolls.” It will 
be’ at intelligence to thousands that Dickens had no 
pathos. “His pathos,” says our author, with ludicrous iteration 
meant for emphatic sarcasm—‘“his pathos—pathetic! Don’t 
smile ; he intended it to be so, and it is, but it wants true art 
so much that you always see the artist ; you swallow the con- 
fectionary, but you think of the cook, otherwise it is very well 
suited to his readers, and not a very high class of them. As in 
one of his sensational murders, you watch the clouds gathering 
before the storm begins, so you see the tenderness and tears 
vigorously shaken up before they affect the reader in the next 
page.” The readers of Dickens will appreciate the above 
delicate compliment ; but before they begin to feel indignant 
at the cheat put on them, let them remember Thackeray in 
gteat agitation throwing down the paper describing the death 
of Little Nell, and exclaiming, “ It is impossible to compete with 
such writing as that!” Mr. Friswell, at the end of his article, 


grows grave and grateful, but the effect of this proper access of 
feeling is lessened when we find it followed by an extract from 
the letter of a Mr. Dodge, beginning, “At Gad’s Hill Mr. 
Dickens’s habits became more confirmed. He drank more 
often.” A friend of this Mr. Dodge described his visit to Gad’s 





But “ Dickens was never drunk. 
fustated by excess. He lived indeed too fast. This he him. 
self felt, and hepce his long walks of from six to twelve milesa 
day to counteract the effects of indulgence.” With this bitter 
taste in the mouth Mr. Friswell leaves the readers of his account 
of Charles Dickens. 

“Mark Lemon” is a just tribute to a man of humour, talent, 
and worth, whose shade will forgive his friend for thinking it 
necessary (which it wasn’t) to record that “There is a rumour 
that Mr. Lemon once purveyed other refreshments than those 
mental kickshaws which he gives us every week.” 

“Victor Hugo” is a discriminating and well-written paper, 
sparkling with good verses, and containing a pretty picture of 
the poet and patriot and his adoring wife, “in their little 
English house at Hauteville.” One might well wish he were 
there now, and spared the sight of his crushed country and 
its triumphant foe. 

“Charles Reade” contains shrewd suggestions on the sub- 
ject of personal self-assertion, and a faithful delineation of the 
most realistic novelist of the day. 

“John Ruskin” is all love and admiration, with which the 
admirers of that remarkably eloquent and thoughtful writer 
will assuredly sympathize. 

“ Robert Browning,” Mr. Friswell is inclined to rank as the 
first of modern poets, before Tennyson, Swinburne, or Mortis; 
and we agree with him; but not because he (Mr. Browning) 
saved us from “ the disastrous advent of woman’s rule,” about 
which Mr. Friswell writes ungallant nonsense, mixed up queerly 
with sneers at Tennyson’s lyrical verses and compliments to 
the manliness of Mr. Browning. 

“ Mr. Anthony Trollope” (we take the author’s headings for 
convenience’ sake) must have stared when he found Ai 
“ bibliographical, biographical, and critical” account opening 
thus :-— 


“We protest that in reference to Tennyson we have not been 
unjust. We love him as well as most young ladies; perhaps we 
understand him better.” 


What sort of love Mr. Friswell has for Tennyson we shall 
show presently ; meanwhile, we may say that the estimate of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope as an author is pleasanter and, we 
think, fairer than the photographic portrait; and we quite 
agree that “ he has hit the public continually in the same place, 
and succeeded in making an impression,” which hitting in 
the same place generally does, but sometimes the party operated 
on feels a little sore, and rather sick. 

In the interest of literature, of decency, and of truth itself, 
we protest against the treatment which the Poet Laureate 
receives at the hands of Mr. Friswell. The whole article is 
painted by a feeling of personal animosity, and its criticism 
(Heaven save the mark!) is petty carping, In a caveat fol 
lowing his preface, Mr. Friswell says that— 


“ Though he has the honour to be known to almost all the sub- 
jects” (of his pen-and-ink sketches), “the personal notes are such 
only as could be made from the public appearance, or from the 
photographic portraits of the authors ; and that while earnest opimions 
are strongly expressed, it is trusted that such expression never 
oversteps the bounds of good breeding—nay, even of good-nature. 


Bearing this in mind, we are told to look at the photograph 
of Alfred Tennyson— 

“ Deep-browed, but not deep-lined ; bald, but not grey ; with a 
dark disappointment and little hopeful feeling on his face ; with hair 
unkempt, heaped up in the carriage of his shoulders, and with his 
figure covered with a tragic cloak, the Laureate is portra 
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loomily peering from two ineffective and not very lustrous eyes, a 
man of sixty, looking like a worn and a more feeling man of fifty. 
His skin is sallow, his whole physique not jovial or red like Shak- 
spere and Dickens, but lachrymose and saturnine; lachrymose! 
and yet, as regards fame and reward, what a successful man he has 
been! At the age at which Shakspere was holding horses, he 
was a pensionary of the Court. When he was very young the critics 
killed a far greater poet, John Keats, so that they might shower 
down repentant and self-recalcitrant praise on the successor. 
When he was but young, an old, worn-out poet—a true prose man, 
but a poet still—contended for the laureateship, after years of toil 
and pen labour, but the young singer was crowned, and received 
the laureate’s wreath, the laureate’s fame and pension—the glory of 
which wreath was made purer and higher from that of his prede- 
cessor, Wordsworth.” 

The concluding beautiful thought, like a good many in Mr. 
Friswell’s book filched from various sources, though inferen- 
tially original, the reader will recognize as pirated from Tenny- 
son—and, to add to the audacity of his theft, Mr. Friswell 
applies it in censure to Tennyson himself! 

Moreover, here is a theory built on the inspection of a photo- 
graph, an absurd tradition about Shakspere, and an unfounded 
statement about Keats pressed into its service. Notwithstand- 
ing the melancholy wonders disclosed to the microscopic eye 
of Mr.Friswell, we have reason to believe that Mr. Tennyson is 
asocial, hospitable, happy man. We agree with Mr. Friswell 
that Leigh Hunt had a better claim on the Laureateship 
than Mr. Tennyson had when he received it, but why the former 
should be called “an old, worn-out poet” at that period, we 
cannot see. If he had been such—poetical service being 
expected from a Laureate—it would have been no bad reason 
for refusing him the honour ; but the fact is that Leigh Hunt 
was then in the prime and plenitude of his powers as a poet. 

From the photograph to the poems Mr. Friswell continues : 


“There is a divine affatus perceptible, but he has been educated 
too much, and is too careful and too timid. They write of him as 
of one who lies on the sofa all day, and smokes cigars: he has a 
softness and effeminacy which is altogether false; even Bulwer has 
twitted him about being ‘a school-miss Alfred’ when he was a great 
bearded rough fellow of forty.” 


Lord Lytton having cancelled the sneer, and substituted com- 
mendation in its place, it is neither fair nor in good taste to 
reproduce it. ‘The phrase itself partook too much of the nature 
of what it was used to condemn, and what Lord Lytton had 
expunged Mr. Friswell might have been contented to forget. 
The tone of the whole article is weak and spiteful and bad ; but 
itis the injustice of the concluding passage that provokes us 
most, for therein is insinuated a grave charge against the poet. 
Mr. Friswell says,— 


“He has kept himself aloof from men; he has polished his 
poems till all are ripe and rotten ; he has no fire and no fault ; he 
has never lifted one to Heaven nor plunged us to the lower depths. 
He has no creed, no faith, no depth. When another poet would 
bare his heart he talks of his pulses,— 

** « My pulses therefore beat again 
For other friends that once I met ; 
Nor can it suit me to forget 
The mighty hopes that make us men.’ 

“What a grand line,” says Mr. Friswell “is that last, and what a 
feeble beast crawls on its belly before it! Can we forgive a poet 
‘suiting to forget’ Heaven, Hell, Christ, and His death upon the 
Cross ; His agony and bloody sweat? Heavens, that a Christian 
poet should be found lisping out ¢/az/” 


The shriek would be appalling if there were any cause for 
alam ; but there isn’t. There is nothing to warrant it even in 
stanza taken so generously from the context. Mr. Friswell 


is well aware that Christians as devoted as himselt, and eminent 
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divines themselves, have united their testimony to the truly 
religious feeling which characterizes the entire poem, of which 
one of the latter said, “ By its loftiness of thought, devotion of 
feeling, and sacredness of touch, it is a rebuke to the flippancy 
so revolting which plays even with the souls of our departed 
fathers and mothers. It is a rebuke to the Sadduceeism of the 
day, which is so much engaged with the things of this life as to 
altogether neglect the future state.” 


The article on the late T. W. Robertson, from which we 
take the following extract, will be read with painful interest 
just now :— 

“Mr. Robertson is the dramatist of the age, and reflects the 
artificial manners of society. He has no depth, little pathos, small 
humour; but he knows his business and his audience, his time, 
stage, and actors thoroughly. Well mounted, his pieces have a 
freshness, a cleverness, and a charm which belong to a fine piece of 
art @ da Watteau, or in Dresden or Sevres china. ‘School’ has 
even more ; it has the effect of the prettiest little idyll on the stage.” 


We have already outrun our limits, and though we have done 
Mr. Friswell the justice of reading every word of his book, we 
have no space for further particularization. 


If Mr. Friswell possessed taste and judgment, if his percep- 
tions were as clear, his insight as deep as we believe his 
intentions to be good, he would have written a better book. 


Texts from the Times. By Ascotr R. Hope, Author of “A 
Book about Dominies.” Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 
Advertisements, such as occupy a given portion of our national 

newspapers every morning, announcements of “ births, deaths, 

and marriages,” certain varieties of the “ want places” species, 
and others in which places want candidates, furnish Mr. Hope 
with the “texts” for some fluent and forcible protests against 
superficiality, ostentation, insincerity, and the whole catalogue 
of shams. Somewhat too forcible, indeed, for we do not believe 
that reforms are ever effected by railing ; and where Mr. Hope’s 
tone is more moderate it strikes us that we have heard most of 
what he has to say before. We prefer to meet him on the 
ground which he has made peculiarly his own—the playground. 

We decline to identify our cheerful, genial, sensible companion 

in schooldays and holidays with the bitter homilist on “ Texts 

from the Times.” The best essay is the concluding one, called 

“The Golden Age,” wherein Mr. Hope rebukes all futile 

looking back to the “good old times” (“with which,” as 

Frederick Locker drily sings, “we never were acquainted ”), 

and asserts that by lofty aims, generous sympathies, and brave 

exertion, any age can be made “ golden.” 


Heartsease: a Bouquet of Love Lyrics culled from the Poets of 
all Ages and all Countries. London: T. C. Davidson. 
When old /odonius, with the recollection strong within him 
of days when he was wooing Ophelia’s mother, says— 
*T do know, 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the soul 
Lends the tongue vows,” 


he is doubtless right in the main; still there are cases where 
languishing swain and love-stricken nymph find it difficult to 
express their passion, a difficulty particularly annoying at a 
season like the present, when the expression becomes legitimate. 
To any in this painful predicament, eartsease (vindicating its 
title), will afford instant means of extrication. With its aid 
the doubtful may become confident; the timid bold; the 
hopeless melodiously tell their despair, and the successful give 
vent to their happiest thoughts exultingly. 
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Old Merry’s Travels on the Continent. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 1 Vol. London : Hodder and Stoughton. 


“ A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad, tires in a mile-a, 


sings Autolycus. We have Shakspere’s authority, then, for 
pronouncing “Old Merry” the best of travelling companions, 
especially as his name is significant of his disposition. He 





THE GRINDELWALD GLACIER. 


accompanies three boys on their first foreign tour, and is him- 
self as eager, adventurous, and buoyant as any of the party. 
This is how he describes his young charges :—“ Charlie was 
sixteen, a thorough boy, with curly hair, a laughing mouth, and 
a thoughtful forehead. He could think, and think shrewdly, on 
almost every subject, but he thought as a boy, and it would be 
a good thing if all boys at the age of sixteen would do the 
same. Walter was a year younger, not so sober as Charlie, and 
frisky as a young colt. Fun and mischief—I don’t mean mali- 
cious mischief—were his twin angels or demons, I won't say 
which. He had the art, to an abundant degree, of making 
friends with every body. He was on good terms with all the 


world, and every body liked him, for he was as frank and honest | 


and manly as need be. Alec Boyce was about the same age as 
Walter, but a very different lad. He was too sober for his years, 








| 
| 
| 


| 


not melancholy, but somehow he had ideas of sadness which 
ought not to be known by boys.” On their hurried way through 
France the party halt awhile at Paris, and we have a graphic 
picture of La Madeleine :—“ A magnificent building, with a 
flight of twenty-eight steps in front and a colonnade with fifty. 
two Corinthian columns round it. The ornaments and decor. 
tions are magnificent ; so costly that I quite understood Alec's 
surprised question, ‘Is this a church?’ We were interested in 
watching the people at their devotions ; there was all the 

of religion in the upturned faces and clasped hands and kneel. 
ing forms of the worshippers ; there was solemn grandeur in the 
peal of the organ and the perfect harmonies of the chanting 
priests ; there was beautiful effect in the waving incense and 
the outstretched arms of the gold-clad priests ; there was a 








THE RHEINSTEIN. 


stillness and awe which every Protestant would wish to see it 
his own place of worship. But there were shrines and images, 
confessionals and fonts, pantomime and pomp.” We prefer 
such notes of original impressions to the historical ana which 
the sightseers think it their duty frequently to recall. The Place 
de la Concorde reminds them of the execution of “the gentle 
Marie Antoinette ”—of all adjectives in the vocabulary the least 
descriptive of the haughty and brilliant Austrian, whose hereditary 
courage and dignity were elevated by misfortune. Most visitors 
to the champagne district will sympathize with Walter’s remark, 
“T confess that I am disappointed in the vine country. 

thought to see the grapes growing on beautiful raised vines— 
looking a thousand times more beautiful than the Kentish hop 
gardens ; instead of which they look like turnip-fields.” Stra 
bourg and its wonderful clock, Basle and the first glimpse of 
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vividly brought before us, followed by an excellent description 
of sunrise on the Righi, where the flippant absurdities of inap- 
preciative tourists, and the extortions of grasping natives are 
melancholy foils to the sublimity of nature. 
makers get further into Switzerland they ascend peaks and 
descend glaciers after the approved fashion ; and make amusing 
comments on the dress and diet of the residents, and animated 
protests against the spirit of trade which degrades waterfalls 
to peepshows, and constructs ‘‘ private ways” to precipices, 
causing old Merry to exclaim, “ I believe if the original site of the 
Garden of Eden were discovered, some modern spirit would erect 
an hotel, the ‘ Adam and Eve,’ and invite tourists to come and 
play billiards and croquet there!” The boys have poetical and 
solemn thoughts as well as funny ones: “ Mont Blanc,” says 
Alec, “is like the Great White Throne, and those fleecy clouds 
are groups of angels, and that strange light is the glory of God.” 
Chamouni and the Mer de Glace are well-worn themes, but a 
brisk description of the Féte de Vigneron breaks newer ground, 
and brings us to the “Tour in Rhineland,” the second expedi- 
tion undertaken by the party. Cologne, Bonn, and the Drach- 
enfels; the story of the “ Brave Roland” (which we prefer in 
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the “rushing Rhine,” Mont. Pilatus and its wild legend, are | 


| 


As our holiday- | 


| 
| 
| 


Campbell’s ballad) and the legend of the “Christ of Andernach” | 
from “Hyperion ;” the grim traditions and graceful fancies | 


which cluster round the ruins studding the banks of the Rhine 
are duly chronicled, and bring to a close as hearty and whole- 
some a book as need be desired for any family} party. It is 
liberally adorned with good woodcuts (of which we give two 
specimens), and tastefully bound in green and gold. 


Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By Fe.ix MENDELSSOHN 
BarTHOLDY. ‘Translated from the German by Lady Wal- 
lace. Fifth Edition. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, 
and Dyer. 


Laters of Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy from 1833 to 1847. 
Edited by Paut MENDELSSOHN BartTHo.py, of Berlin, 
and Dr. CARL MENDELSSOHN BarTHOLDY, of Heidelberg. 
Translated by Lady Wallace. London : Longmans, Green, 
and Co. 


In one of his early poems Bulwer has a graceful fancy of 
two fairies—Love and Fame—bending over a sleeping child, 
and offering to his choice a circlet of gems and a wreath 
of flowers. 
When the prophetic vision visited Mendelssohn’s infancy, both | 
spirits must have left their coronals in his cradle, for Fame’s 
diamonds gleamed on his bright young forehead almost as early 
as Love’s myrtle wreath. “The wonderful boy” was only 
thirteen when he composed his first quartette. Music came to | 
him as an intuition, and all pursuits tending to enlarge and | 
elevate the genius dedicated to her service he joyfully embraced. 
In his home both mind and heart received the happiest develop- | 
ment ; intelligent care fostered every gift of nature, and his 
sensitive and eager spirit insensibly expanded in an atmosphere 
of domestic tenderness and intellectual sympathy. Early stimu- 
lated by the friendship of all leaders of art and literature in | 
his own country, and by intercourse with the highest artistic and | 
social circles abroad, his genius attained a rapid but in no respect 
forced maturity. Study was to him no toil, but the keenest 


delight ; every means of culture he pursued with ardour, and | 
his bright activity was happily never trammelled by those | 
pecuniary anxieties which too often haunt the artist’s footsteps. 
A beautiful character and a brilliant career are portrayed in 
these letters, as fresh and natural, as vivid and picturesque, as 
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ever were written. ‘The series is so complete as to form, as the 
editors point out, almost an autobiography, commencing when, 
at the age of twenty-one, he left his Hamburg home for four 
years of continental travel—a peculiar enjoyment to one so 
observant, so alive to the humorous and pathetic in daily life, 
sO appreciative of beauty latent in even the commonest objects, 
SO responsive to every source of innocent pleasure. ‘The first 
letter in these volumes reveals Mendelssohn, on a sunny spring 
feast-day, driving rapidly to Weimar through gardens gay with 
tulips, “looking at every thing. I bought a few 
bunches of lilies of the valley,” he says, “ and thus I travelled on 
through the country, as if on a pleasure excursion.” Thus, too, 
he travelled on through life, gathering its lilies with worthy 
hands, making his treasures of its best and purest things ; happy 
in his family, in his friendships, in the exercise and the unpre- 
cedentedly early recognition of his powers—perhaps the only 
artist of whom biography has to record no littleness, no jealousy, 
no extravagance. Honest, sincere, generous himself, and 
rousing the best qualities of all about him. At Weimar he was 
much with Goethe, then more than eighty years old, who had 
been his friend from childhood, and used to say Felix was 
“born upon a lucky day.” There is material for a fine portrait 
group in the following passage :— 


“ Goethe is so friendly and kind to me that I don’t know how to 
thank him sufficiently, or what to do to deserve it. In the forenoon 
he makes me play to him the compositions of the various great 


| masters, in chronological order, for an. hour, explaining to him in 
| what respects they have advanced the art, while he sits in a dark 


| corner, like a Jupiter Tonans, his old eyes flashing on me. 


He did 
not care to hear anything of Beethoven’s, but I told him that | 


| could not let him off, and played the first part of the Symphony in 


C Minor. It seemed to have an extraordinary effect on him. At 
first he said, ‘ This causes no emotion, nothing but astonishment ; 
itis grandiose. He continued grumbling in this way, and after a 
long pause he began again :—* It is very grand, very wild; it 
makes one fear that the house is about to fall down; and what 
must it be when played by a number of men together!’ During 


| dinner, in the midst of another subject, he alluded to it again. 


On waking one crumpled leaf is found in his grasp. | 


| to plunge me into misery. 


You know that I dine with him every day, when he questions me 
very minutely, and is always so gay and communicative after 
dinner that we generally remain together alone for an hour, while 
he speaks on uninterruptedly. . . . I have no greater pleasure than 
when he brings out engravings and explains them to me, or gives 
his opinion of Ernani, or Lamartine’s Elegies, or the theatre, or 
pretty girls. . . . Yesterday | told him a great deal about Scotland, 
and Hengstenberg, and Spontini, and Hegel's ‘ Aésthetics.’ He 
sent me to Tiefurth with the ladies, but prohibited my driving to 
Berka, because a very pretty girl lived there, and he did not wish 
1 thought to myself this was indeed 
the Goethe of whom people will one day say that he was not one 
single individual, but consisted of several Goethiden. . . . | con- 
trived to have him asked yesterday whether I did not come too 
often, but he growled out to Ottilie, who put the question to him, 
that ‘he must now begin to speak to me in good earnest, for | 
had such clear ideas that he hoped to learn much from me.’ | 
became twice as tall in my own estimation when Ottilie repeated 
this to me.” 


It is touching to read the pretexts aud persuasions with 
which the old poet kept the young musician day by day at his 
side. ‘They parted reluctantly, and for the last time. It must 
have consoled Mendelssohn when, two years later, the tidings 


| of Goethe’s death saddened him amid all the gaieties of Paris, 


to look at his great friend’s parting gift—a sheet of the manu- 
script of “ Faust,” on which was written, “‘To my dear young 
friend, F. M. B., mighty yet delicate master of the piano; a 
friendly souvenir of happy May days in 1830.—J. W. von 
Goethe.” Mendelssohn arrived at Presburg just in time to 
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see the Austrian Crown Prince (afterwards Ferdinand V.) 
crowned King of Hungary. The picturesque occasion delighted 
him :— 

“This little excursion has made me acquainted with a new 
country ; for Hungary, with her magnates, her high dignitaries, her 
Oriental luxury side by side with her barbarism, is to be seen here, 
and the streets offer a spectacle which is to me both novel and 
striking. We really seem here to approach closer to the East ; the 
miserably obtuse peasants or serfs, the troops of gipsies, the 
equipages and retainers of the nobles overloaded with gold and 
gems (the grandees themselves are only visible through the closed 
windows of their carriages); then the singularly bold, national 
physiognomy, the yellow hue, the long moustaches, the soft, foreign 
idiom—all this makes the most motley impression in the world. 
Early yesterday I went alone through the streets. First came a 
long array of merry soldiery, on spirited little horses ; behind them 
a crew of gipsies making music ; succeeded by Vienna fashionables, 
with eye-glasses and kid gloves, conversing with a Capuchin monk ; 
then a couple of uncivilized peasants in long white coats, their hats 
pressed down on their foreheads, and their straight black hair cut 
even all round (they have russet complexions, a languid gait, and 
an indescribable expression of savage stupidity and indifference) ; 
then came a couple of sharp, acute-looking divinity students, in their 
long blue coats, walking arm-in-arm ; Hungarian proprietors in 
their dark-blue national costume; court servants; and numbers 
of carriages every moment arriving, covered with mud. I followed 
the crowd as they slowly moved up the hill, and so at last reached 
the dilapidated castle, which commands an extensive view of the 
whole city and the Danube. People were looking down on all 
sides from the ancient white walls and from the towers and bal- 
conies..... In a small chamber (perhaps once on a time a chapel 
or a sleeping apartment) an ox was being roasted*whole, and as it 
turned on the spit the people shouted with delight; a battery of 
cannon bristled before the castle, destined to bellow forth their 
appropriate thunders at the coronation. Below, on the Danube, 
which runs very rapidly here, darting with the speed of an arrow 
through the pontoon bridge, lay the new steamer just arrived, 
crowded with strangers. The kingis crowned! The ceremony was 
wonderfully fine. . . . In the great square of the Hospitallers the 
people were closely packed together, for there the oaths were to be 
taken on a platform hung with cloth, and afterwards the people were 
to be allowed the privilege of tearing down the cloth for their own 
use. Close by was a fountain spouting red and white Hungarian 
wine. The grenadiers could not keep back the people ; they yelled 
as if they had all been spiked, and fought for the cloth ; in short, they 
were amob. But my magyars! The fellows looked as if they were 
born noblemen, and privileged to live at ease, looking very melancholy, 
but riding like the devil. When the procession descended the hill 
first came the court servants, covered with embroidery, the trum- 
peters and kettle-drums, the heralds, and all that class ; and then, 
suddenly galloped along the street a mad count, cn pleine carriére, 
his horse plunging and capering, and the caparisons edged with 
gold’; the count himself a mass of diamonds, rare heron’s plumes, 
and velvet embroidery (though he had not’ yet assumed his state 
uniform, being bound to ride so madly). He had an ivory sceptre 
in his hand, with which he urged on his horse, causing it each time 
to rear and to make a tremendous bound forward. When his wild 
career was over, a procession of about sixty more magnates arived, 
all in the same fantastic splendour, with handsome coloured turbans, 
twisted moustaches, and dark eyes. One rode a white horse covered 
with a gold net; another a dark grey, the bridle studded with 
diamonds ; then came a black charger with purple trappings. One 
magnate was attired from head to foot in sky-blue, thickly em- 
broidered with gold, a white turban, and a long white dolman ; 
another in cloth of gold, with a purple dolman ; all riding so boldly 
and fearlessly, and with so cote dash, that it was quite a pleasure 
to look at them. At length came the Hungarian guards, with 
Esterhazy at their head, dazzling in gems and pearl embroidery. 
How can I describe the scene? You ought to have seen the pro- 
cession deploy and halt in the spacious square, and all the jewels 
and bright colours, and the lofty golden mitres of the bishops, and 
the crucifixes glittering in the brilliant sunshinelike a thousand stars!” 


Mendelssohn’s next letters are from Venice, where he says 





that what he has all his life looked forward to as the greatest feli- 
city—his residence in Italy—-has begun, and he is “ basking in 
it.” He says, merrily, that when he first attempted to speak 
Italian his tongue “slipped as if on ice;” but that was the 
only chill he received; the glowing atmosphere, the bright 
Southern costumes and rose-wreathed hair of the women, the 
joyous manners of the people—all captivated him :— 


“The whole country had such a festive air that I seemed to fee] 
as if I were myself a prince making his grand entry, and the vine- 
branches with their rich purple grapes hanging in festoons from 
the trees made the most lovely of all festive wreaths.” 


Mendelssohn heartily abominated the meaningless musical 
cant in which too many of his countrymen indulge; while 
staying in Rome he writes,— 


“Yesterday at dinner at Bunsen’s we had among others a 
German. musician. Oh, heavens, I wish I were a Frenchman! 
The man said to me, ‘Music must be Aandled every day! 
‘Why?’ replied I, which rather embarrassed him.” 


He has a painter’s eye for colour and contrast, seizing and 
retaining every marked point:— 


“ Here I must deliver an eulogy on monks ; they finish a picture 
at once, giving it tone and colour, with their wide, loose gowns, 
their pious meditative gait, and their dark aspect. A beautiful 
shady avenue of evergreen oaks runs along the lake from Castel 
Gandolfo to Albano, where monks of every order are swarming, 
animating the scenery, and yet marking its solitude. Near the 
city a couple of Mendicant monks were walking together ; further 
on a whole troop of young Jesuits ; then we saw an elegant young 
priest in a thicket reading ; beyond this two more were standing 
in the wood with their guns, watching for birds. Then we came 
to a monastery, encircled by a number of small chapels ; there at 
last all was solitude, but at that moment a dirty, stupid-looking 
Capuchin issued forth, laden with huge nosegays which he placed 
before the various shrines, kneeling down in front of each before 
proceeding to decorate it. As we passed on we met two old prelates 
engaged in eager conversation. The bell for vespers was ringing 
in the monastery of Albano, and even on the summit of the highest 
hill stands a Passionist convent, where they are only permitted to 
speak for a single hour daily, and occupy themselves solely in 
reading the history of the passion of Christ. In Albano, among 
girls with pitchers on their heads, vendors of flowers and vegetables, 
and all the crowd and tumult, we met a coal-black dumb monk 
returning to Monte Cavo, who formed a singular contrast to the 
rest of the scene. They seem to have taken entire possession of 
all this splendid country, and form a strange pe et ground- 
tone for all that is lively, gay, and free, and the enduring cheerful- 
ness which nature gives.” 


Though Mendelssohn thus approvingly saw the picturesque- 
ness of monks, he indignantly felt the intellectual and social 
decadence induced by monachism. How his soul would have 
been gladdened could he have had prophetic insight of the 
chance to make “her future copy fair her past,” which is 
now accorded to his beloved and beautiful Italy! He writes, 
December, 1830:— 


“Concerts are given by the so-called Philharmonic Society, but 
only with the piano. There is no orchestra, and when recently they 
wished to perform Haydn’s ‘Creation’ the instrumentalists de- 
clared it was impossible to play it. The sounds they bring out of 
their wind instruments are such as in Germany we have no con- 
ception of. . . . It is no worse, however, with regard to music—in 
fact rather better—than with their estimate of every other branch 
of the fine arts ; for when some of Raphael’s Loggie are with incon- 
ceivable recklessness and disgraceful barbarism actually defaced, 
to give place to inscriptions in pencil ; when the lower part of the 
arabesques are totally destroyed, because Italians with knives, and 
heaven knows what besides, inscribe their insignificant names 
there ; when some one daubs in large letters under the Apollo Bel- 
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yidere ‘Christ ;) when an altar has been erected in front of | 


Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment’ so large that it hides the 
centre of the picture, thus destroying the whole effect; when 
cattle are driven through the splendid saloons of the Villa Madama, 
the walls of which are painted by Giulio Romano, and fodder is 
stored in them, simply from indifference towards the beautiful—all 
this is certainly much worse than a bad orchestra; and painters 
must be even more distressed by such things than I am by their 
miserable music. The fact is that the people are mentally enervated 
and apathetic. They have a religion which they do not believe; a 
Pope and government which they ridicule; a brilliant and heroic 
past which they disregard. It is thus no marvel that they do not 
delight in art, for they are indifferent to all that is earnest. It is 
really quite revolting to see their unconcern about the death of 
the Pope, and their unseemly merriment during the ceremonies. I 
myself saw the corpse lying in state and the priests standing round 
incessantly whispering and laughing aloud; and at this moment, 
when masses are being said for his soul, they are in the very same 
church hammering away at the scaffolding of the catafalque, so 
that the noise entirely prevents any one hearing the religious 
services. As soon as the cardinals assemble in conclave satires 
open against them, wherein, for instance, they parody the Liturgy, 
naming the bad qualities of each well-known cardinal... . This 
could not be the case where the people took any pleasure in art.” 


Asin Weimar Mendelssohn cheered the old age of Goethe, in 
Rome he captivated the veteran Thorwaldsen ; he had an excel- 
lent pianoforte in his studio, and our musician used to play to him 
while he “ kneaded his brown clay, and delicately fined off an 
arm, or a fold of drapery.” Mendelssohn’s young and ardent 
spirit had the most exquisite sympathy with old age, and was 
never happier than when devoting his glorious gifts to its 
solace. 


“Two days ago I was for the first time in a small circle with 
Horace Vernet,” he writes. “It was in every respect a happy even- 
ing. As I ascended the hill all was still and peaceful, and only 
one window lighted up in the large dark villa. Fragments of music 
floated on the air, and its echoes in the dark night, mingled with the 
murmuring of fountains, were sweeter than I can describe. Two 
schoolboys were drilling in the anteroom, while a third acted the 
part of lieutenant, and commanded in good style. In another room 
my friend Montfort, who gained the prize for music in the Conserva- 
torium, was seated at a piano, and others were standing round, 
singing a chorus. But it went very badly. They urged another 
young man to join them, and when he said he did not know how 
to sing, his friend rejoined, ‘ Qu’est-ce que ¢a fait? C'est toujours 
une voix de plus!’ Afterwards we danced ; and I wish you could 
have seen Louisa Vernet dancing the Saltarella with her father. 
When at length she was forced to stop for a few moments, and 
snatched up a tambourine, playing with the utmost spirit, and re- 
lieving us, who could really no longer move our hands, I 
wished I had been a painter, for what a superb picture she would 
have made! Her mother is the kindest creattre in the world, and 
the grandfather, Carl Vernet (who paints such splendid horses), 
danced a quadrille the same evening with so much ease, making 
$0 many extrechats, and varying his steps so gracefully, that it is a 
sad pity he should actually be seventy-two years of age. Every 
day he rides and tires out two horses, paints and draws a little, and 
spends the evening in society.” 


A new Pope was enthroned on Mendelssohn's birthday, and 
he “playfully observes, after describing the gorgeous cere- 
mony,— 


“The election of the Pope, and the homage, was a spectacle got 
up in my honour ; but it was well and naturally performed, and so 
long as I live I shall never forget it.” 


Almost every letter contains some trait of Mendelssohn's 
absolute conscientiousness, both personal and artistic. This is 
striking :— 


“At first I resolved not to answer your letter until I had fulfilled 
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; gain a name than to obtain a Kapellmeister’s place. 
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I take music in a very 
serious light, and I consider it quite inadmissible to compose 
anything that I do not thoroughly feel. It is just as if I were to 
utter a falsehood, for notes have as distinct a meaning as words, 
perhaps even a more definite sense. Now it appears to me almost 
impossible to compose for a descriptive poem. . . . I might have 
introduced a very novel rolling of drums in the bass, and blasts of 
trumpets in the treble, and have brought in all sorts of hobgoblins, 


| but I love my serious elements of sound too well to do anything of 


the sort.” 
In the same strain he writes to Edward Devrient :— 


“You reproach me with being two and twenty without having 
yet acquired fame. . . . I cannot help it, for I no more write to 
It would be a 
good thing if I could secure both. But so long as I do not actually 


| starve, so long it is my duty to write only as I feel, and+to leave 


| have done so long ago. 


the results to Him who disposes of other and greater matters. . . . 
You wish me to write operas only, and think I am unwise not to 
I answer, place a fit libretto in my hand, 
and in two months the work shall be completed, for every day I 
long more and more to write an opera... but I have got no 
words yet, and Lassuredly never will write music for any poetry 
that does not inspire me with enthusiasm. ... I have recently 
written a good deal of sacred music, because this is quite as 
much a necessity to me as the impulse that often induces people to 
study some particular book, the Bible or others, as the only reading 
they care for at the time.” 


Here is an amusing warning addressed to the composer of 
the music to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Mendelssohn 
was staying near Como, acquainting himself with Italian pro- 
vincial life :— 

“T amused myself famously there for a few days with the doctor, 
the apothecary, the judge, and other people of the locality... . They 
spoke of Shakspere’s plays, which are now being translated into 
Italian. The doctor said that the tragedies were good, but that 
there were some plays about witches that were too stupid and 
childish ; one in particular, ‘ I] sonno d’una notte di mezza state.’ 
In it the stale device occurred of a piece being rehearsed in the 


| play, and it was full of anachronisms and childish ideas ; on which 
| they all chimed in that it was very silly, and advised me on no 


account to read it. I remained meekly silent, and attempted no 


| defence.” 


When Mendelssohn reached Switzerland the most hope- 


| lessly bad weather could not damp his enthusiasm ; it survived 
| even such trials as his journey from Untersee to Interlachen :— 





“ There was literally nothing to be seen but the grey surface of 
the lake—no mountains, and seldom even the outlines of the 
opposite shore. The little springs which, as you may remember, 
often run along by the footpaths, had swollen into streams, through 
which I was obliged to wade, and where the road was hilly the 
waters accumulated in the hollows and formed a pool, so I was 
forced to jump over dripping hedges into marshy meadows ; the 
small blocks of wood, by means of which brooks are crossed here, 
lay under the water. At one moment I found myself between two 
of these brooks which had run into each other, and for a consider- 
able time I was obliged to walk against the current. . . . All the 
streams are black or chocolate-brown, looking like earth flowing 
along torrents poured down from above ; the wind shook down the 
water from the dripping walnut-trees ; the waterfalls which tumble 
into the lake thundered frightfully from both shores. You could 
trace the course of the brown muddy streaks rushing along through 
the pure waters of the lake, which in the midst of all this uproar 
remained perfectly tranquil, its surface scarcely ruffled, quietly 
receiving all the blustering streams that poured into its bosom. . . . 
Yet when it was fair for a single half-hour it was truly beautiful. A 
journey on foot through this country, even in the most unfavourable 
weather, is the most enchanting thing you can possibly imagine. 


| If the sky were bright I think the excess of pleasure would be quite 




















Arrived at Munich, Mendelssohn resumed work with an 
energy proportioned to the vigorous enjoyment of his long 
holiday. “It is a delightful feeling: to wake in the morning,” 
he says, “and to know that you are to score a grand allegro 
with all sorts of instruments, and various oboes and trumpets.” 
He taught, played, composed, conducted concerts which the 
Court attended, and received the personal thanks of the King 
and Queen, who gave him themes on which to extemporize ; 
but this latter display of power he always made unwillingly, 
calling it an abuse and an absurdity. On revisiting Paris, 
where he and his dear companion in art and life, his sister 
Fanny, had as children received some of their musical training, 
he found himself carried away in the whirl of politics and 
gaiety :— 


“ Paris obtrudes herself, and as above all things I must now see 
Paris, so I am busily engaged in seeing it,and am dumb... . 
I beg you will not, however, think that I am like one of those 
German youths with long hair who lounge about languidly and 
pronounce the French superficial and Paris frivolous. I only say 
all this because I now thoroughly enjoy and admire Paris and am 
becoming better acquainted with it ; I have cast myself headlong 
into the vortex, and do nothing the whole day but see new objects, 
the chambers of peers and deputies, pictures and theatres, dio-, neo- 
cosmo-, and panoramas.” 


This tumult did not long disturb Mendlessohn’s steadfast 
soul. He gradually resumed work, made his power felt by the 
Parisian critics, and we find him writing,— 


“T must finish the arrangement of the overture and the octett, 
and revise the quintett. . . . I must write out “ Lieder,” and enjoy 
the author’s delight of working up my B minor quartett, for it is to 
be brought out here by two different publishers. . . . finally, I have 
soirées every evening.” 


We leave him, at the close of the first of these delightful 
volumes, just arrived in London, of which he says, “I wish I 
could only describe how happy I feel to be here once more ; how 
much I like every thing, and how gratified I am by the kind- 
ness of old friends.” Being recognized in a box during one of 
the Philharmonic Society's rehearsals, he received such an 
uproar of welcome, that he was obliged to go into the orchestra 
and return thanks. “Never can I forget it, for it was more 
precious to me than any distinction, as it showed me that the 
Musicians loved me, and rejoiced at my coming. And I cannot 
tell you what a glad feeling this was.” We shall take an early 
opportunity of noticing the second series of “ Letters,” which 
present too perfect and admirable a portrait of Mendelssohn 
to be hastily dismissed. 


Poems by Tuomas CampBeLt. With a Memoir by the Rev. 
CHARLES Rocers, LL.D., F.S.A., Scot., &c. Illustrated. 
London : Charles Griffin and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


The features which give this edition of Campbell peculiar 
value are the life—which Dr. Rogers has enjoyed unusual facili- 
ties for rendering complete, having been furnished with fresh 
materials by friends and relatives of the poet—and the addition 
ofa hitherto unpublished poem, only album verses certainly, but 
graceful and characteristic, as any thing contributed by Campbell 
was sure to be. As we all feel a loyal interest in the race of 
Macallum More just now, it is gratifying to learn that the poet 
claimed clanship with him through Sir Neil Campbell, the 
gallant adherent of Robert Bruce. The early part of Campbell's 








life, like that of many literary men, was one of incessant mental 
toil, scanty remuneration, and constant self-sacrifice. Even his 
civil list pension of 200/. he divided with his widowed mother and 
unmarried sisters, eking out what remained by teaching, editing, 
and much hard work in prose, besides the poetry which was to 
him a painful and excising pleasure. When wealth came with 
renown in after years, his always weak health had broken down 
under hard work and anxiety; his mental despondency 
amounted at times to alienation ; he was restless and uncertain 
in his habits, and, as Dr. Rogers observes, “ haunted by the 
spectre of poverty” even amidst assured affluence. In spite of 
the welcome which his talents and the active kindness of his 
chief, the Duke of Argyll, procured for him in brilliant and 
intellectual circles, the picture of his career is a distressing one; 
and when—looking trustfully to rejoining the wife and children 
of whom death had deprived him, and sustained by the reflec. 
tion that his powers had always been employed to promote 
religion and virtue—his eyes were closed by his faithful friend 
Dr. Beattie, who can doubt that— 


“ After life’s fitful fever he slept well”? 


As Dr. Rogers only professes to include Campbell’s “ more 
esteemed poetical works” in this edition, we should be unrea- 
sonable to stigmatize it as incomplete, though we miss many old 
favourites, such as “ The Pilgrim of Glencoe” and “ Napoleon 
and the British Sailor.” Campbell’s spirited ballads, and the 
clear, graphic style of his narrative poems, commend him espe- 
cially to young readers, and Dr. Rogers’ “ Emerald Edition,” 
tastefully bound and liberally illustrated, would make an admi- 
rable prize or gift book. The illustrations are the charming old- 
fashioned steel plates by Stothard, Leslie, Barret, &c., incorpo- 
rated with the text—a style rarely adopted in modern works. 


Memorials of St. Laurence Fewry, London. By Ropert 
ALDERSON TuRNER. London: G. J. Palmer. 


So far as we know, this book is unique of its kind. Its 
author does not claim for it any literary merit, inasmuch as, 
excepting the antiquarian details which fill up the first thirty 
pages, but which we for the moment pass over, the book is a 
compilation mainly of extracts from the newspapers and 
periodicals of the last three years. But it is not on that account 
the less interesting. To many persons its chief value will lie in 
the fact that the author tells the story of a work in which 
he has been one of the chief actors. Long before he thought 
of reducing his materials into a consecutive series, he began 
to collect them for his scrap-book. He showed them 
to friends ; they were interested, they advised him to weave 
them into a chronological memoir, and the volume before us Is 
the result. The Church work commemorated in it is fraught 
with interest to Churchmen, and has acquired, if not literally 
world-wide, at least Pan-Anglican fame. Its interest to the 
public may be surmised from the various organs of public 
opinion which have ridiculed, blamed, praised or dispassionately 
criticized it. Attracting not only the notice of the so-called 
religious newspapers, but that of the Zimes, Standard, and 
even the Spectator and Pall Mall Gazette, no church has come 
so frequently under public attention as St. Laurence. Its 
progress in little more than three years only a fervent imagt- 
nation could have pictured as possible. 

Mr. Turner in the autumn of 1867 commenced his work as 
precentor of St. Laurence Jewry, and about the same time 
began his collection of newspaper notices of the services 0 
that church. 














In the autumn of 1867 St. Laurence was chosen for the 
celebration of special services having reference to the Colonial 
and Foreign Missions of the English Church; and on the 
following Festival of All Saints a permanent choral service 
was established at St. Laurence; not without encountering 
sectarian animosity. 

The circumstances under which the new work at St. Laurence 
commenced naturally excited a keen interest in Foreign and 
Colonial Missions ; and the warm sympathy of Bishop Tozer, 
of the Central African Mission, led to a special interest in the 
Church of South Africa. 

A distinct claim that St. Laurence should be in its way a 
centre of Christian work in London was established when, at the 
close of the Twelve Days’ Mission in the Advent of 1869, a 
final service was held there, in which many of the “ missioners” 
who had conducted the services in other churches came 
together to join in one concluding prayer for a blessing on 
their past work. On this occasion the church was “‘intolerably 
crowded.” 

No notice of this great effort to redeem the city of London 
from the opprobrium of religious lethargy would be complete 
without mention of one whose unflagging zeal contributed in a 
degree that was fully appreciated only after his death to the 
success of the effort. Our limits will not allow us to say more 
than that in the loss of John Andrew Bach the workers during 
the last three years at St. Laurence sustained the greatest of 
their discouragements and trials. 

We recommend this little volume to all who feel sympathy 
for the work of the Church undertaken in a new field, and 
carried on with unflagging perseverance. The sketch of the 
history of the parish from the end of the thirteenth century, in 
which the author was assisted by the late Rev. Thomas Brewer 
and the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, will find favour with those 
who have a taste for antiquarian details. 
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Low Society. 6s. 6d.—Cure VII. “This is to certify that 
after one course of ‘ The Slang Dictionary’ imy little son, aged 
five years, spoke eloquently on all subjects for nine hours 


without stopping. It has also enabled him to speak French, 
Spanish, and Italian backwards.—JamMes Jones, Australia.” 
Certainly the best “cure” for melancholy is a_ really 
humorous book, and we agree with the Saturday Review that 
“it would be good policy to invest in Mr. Hotten’s ‘ awfully 
jolly books,’ and dole out by instalments.” We congratulate 
Mr. Hotten on having produced a literary curiosity. 


ALas! too many people “read with their elbows.” But 
then they so read because reading is to them a matter of 
pleasure and not of business. The leading article in the 
current number of the Gentleman's Magasine is entitled “ By- 
gone Celebrities: the Guild of Literature and Art at Chats- 
worth.” The writer—Mr. R. H. Horne, who personated 
Colonel Flint—then gives from recollection a vivid account of 
the acting of Lord Lytton’s “‘ Not so Bad as we Seem” at the 
Duke of Devonshire’s in aid of the “Guild.” Every detail is 
given most clearly—with a clearness remarkable after a lapse 
of twenty years—and he who runs may read that the per- 
formance took place at Devonshire House, Piccadilly! We do 
not pretend to know to whom, primarily, the titular error is 
attributable, but it is obvious that, editorially and typogra- 
phically, “ elbow-reading ” is not unknown to Sylvanus Urban’s 
and Edward Cave’s successors. Let us hope that the P.D. 
invented “Chatsworth” maliciously, at the moment of going to 
press. 


In the Saturday Review's somewhat well-merited castigation 
of Mr. Swinburne, occurs an amusing bit of ignorance. We 
are told that many passages in “ Songs before Sunrise” show 


| more poetic power than any of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier works ; 


THE next number of the Churchman’s Shilling Magazine will | 


begin a new volume under the editorship of Mr. Charles 
Mackeson. Many new features will be introduced. 





Mr. VAN Voorst has in the press a new and enlarged 
edition of Mr. R. H. Horne’s “ Poor Artist ; or, Seven Eyesights 
and one Object,” published originally in 1852, dedicated to 
Professor Owen, and illustrated by Birket Foster. The present 
edition contains a preliminary essay “ On the Variety of Vision 
in Man,” in writing which the author has been materially 
assisted by the.celebrated oculist, Mr. White Cooper. Mr. 
Horne makes use of experiences on this subject derived from 
his eighteen years’ sojourn in Australia, Mexico, &c., &c. 


Tue Chevalier de Chatelain has just issued another of 
his luxurious editions, an “ Guvre Semi-Lyrique en Trois 
Ades,”—entitled “ Ze Testament a’ Eumolpe,” which we hope to 
notice at length in an early number. It is in every respect 
characteristic of its versatile author ; but we could have wished 
some English friend had been at his elbow, to enter a pro- 
test against the “‘ Dédicace.” 





Mr. J. Campen Horren has just issued a droll catalogue of 
English and American humorous books, under the title of 
“Marvellous Cures.” The following “cure” is a good sample 


ofthe whole :—“ SLanG Dicrionary.—F ast Words of High and 


and among the “ detached lines” given in proof of this asser- 
tion are the following :— 


** The lioness chafes in her lair, 
Shakes the storm of her hair;” 


which we conceive to be both commonplace and incorrect. 


| That a lioness should “chafe,” is by no means unusual or 





poetical ; she can be seen in that uncomfortable state at any 
time of the day within the London Postal District; but to 
see a “storm of her hair” would be a marvel indeed, con- 
sidering that she has little or no “hair” to speak of. The 
figure might have been appropriate to the “king of beasts ;” ap- 
plied to his consort it is sheer nonsense. No one expects Mr. 
Swinburne to be accurate. But the Editor of the Saturday 
Review / For the price of two copies of his own paper 
he might have indulged in a lesson on Natural History at 
the “Zoo.” If he knows a F.Z.S., he might go thither 
advantageously with Mr. Swinburne’s discriminating critic 
on the next fine Sunday. 





Tue Fourth Annual Dinner of the Whitefriars’ Club held 
this week, and presided over by Mr. William Sawyer, was a 
great success. Among those present were Messrs. Tom Hood, 
Madeson Morton, Brinley Richards, G. Manville Fenn, John 
Proctor, Gordon Thompson, C. Bacon (Sculptor), Clement 
W. Scott, Dillon Croker, W. Black, Crawford Wilson, William 
Farren, H. Lazarus, Dr. Dimond, Dr. J. E. Carpenter, and 
representatives of most of the daily and weekly papers. 
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THE FEBRUARY MAGAZINES. 


The Contemporary Review (Strahan and Co.) opens with an 
article by Mr. W. R. Greg, of H.M. Stationery Office, on “ Popular 
versus Professional Armies.” He would augment our commissioned 
officers from club idlers and certain “muscular Christians,” and 
establish the conscription for the unemployed and “ dangerous 
classes,” to increase our rank and file. Surely Mr. Greg is aware 
that a large proportion of Pall-Mall loungers and platform philan- 
thropists have been or are military men. We trust it will be long 
ere Mr. Greg’s second suggestion is adopted. The convict 
regiments in France were a disgrace to the Empire, and whilst the 
most cruel (barring the Turcos), they behaved with signal cowardice 
in the field. This is what Mr. Greg would have us copy—for his 
proposed system would soon lead to recruiting in our gaols. Unless 
some vigorous reformer takes possession of the War Office speedily 
we may find ourselves absolutely defenceless at a critical moment. 
It is very certain that the present Volunteer system is for all prac- 
tical purposes a failure, and that steps must be taken either to put 
our citizen soldiers on an efficient basis—more especially in rendering 
them amenable to military discipline—or to establish a large, well- 
drilled reserve force of all arms. The last three months’ experience 
on the Continent should be a timely lesson to us. It settles the 
question Mr. Greg discusses far better than his dogmatisms. He 
is a gentleman who passes “ judgments” on topics of the day with 
a “fatal facility.” The next article by Mr. McCullagh Torrens, on 
the “London School Board,” is rather desponding. We confess 
ourselves to some disappointment at the proceedings of the new 
Board. There is too much mere talk, and the admission of re- 

rters is not likely to make the Board less of a debating society 
in character. Mr. Arthur Helps’ conversational article will be read 
with satisfaction by those who, not very profound themselves, like 
his imaginary discussions. His present subject is of course “ The 
War” and “ General Culture.” Either way his conclusion is fore- 
gone according to the sympathies of his reader. Mr. George Potter’s 
article on “ The Future of Capital and Labour” is extremely good, 
and the more so in that it gives us the opinions, well expressed, of 
the large body of artisans whom Mr. Potter represents. The 
signature to “The Relation of Will to Thought” is unmis- 
takably that of the titular Archbishop of Westminster. It is able, 
but not so exhaustive as it might have been. It lacks the power 
and point of most that proceeds from the same pen. A review 
of the little German drochure, “The Sayings of Bismarck,” by 
C. E. Maurice, and Sir E. Strachey’s article on “The Soldier’s 
Duty,” do not call for special notice. Tothe memoir of Dean Alford 
which concludes the number—altogether a very fair one—we have 
referred elsewhere. In it the reader’s interest will chiefly centre. , 


Saint Pauls. Strahan and Co. 
Dr. George Macdonald’s charming “ Autobiographical Story of 





Wilfrid Cumbermede” is continued. Boys and girls never sat to | 


a more faithful painter, and the author evidently looks into his own 
heart, with a memory exceptionally retentive, for the pictures he 
produces. The scramble of the young hero and the “ wild girl,” 
Clara, over the leads, spiritedly illustrated; the ghost which haunts 
the boy’s bed, and steals his sword ; the first sight of the Jungfrau ; 
and the exciting visit to the ice cave—all are extremely picturesque, 
and throughout runs that vein of vigorous and subtle thought 
which specially marks all that comes from the pen of Dr. Macdonald. 
“The Gamut of Light,” as the title suggests, is an ingenious illus- 
tration of the spectroscope, the analysis of light by a reference to 
the combination of musical notes. The author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” commences a story entitled “ Hannah,” characterized by 
that natural description, sensible reflection, woman-knowledge, and 
pathos which have made her one of the healthiest novelists of the 
day. “Hints to Army Reformers” deals cleverly with the three 
important questions, “ What do we want? Why do we want it? 
How are we to get it?” Sydney Dobell closes a bright number 
with a noble sonnet, “ To the Tiber.” The supplement contains 
the usual amount of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s novel, “ Not Broken- 
hearted.” 
Good Words. Strahan and Co. 


The new leading serial story, “ The Sylvestres,” is fresh in style, 
and promises increasing interest. “First Impressions of France 


and Italy” need only be recommended by the name of its author, 





Nathaniel Hawthorne. There is an alirost exhaustive summary of 
Coral and Cgral Reefs” by Professor Huxley; also what will 
perhaps interest the general reader most of all—a song from “The 
Window,” the words by the Poet Laureate, and the music by Arthur 
Sullivan. The author of “ Ginx’s Baby” comes out in a new phase 
as an exponent of coolie life in British Guiana. Altogether, the 
number is quite up to the average, except in its poetical columns, 
from which we miss the tender grace of Jean Ingelow. 


Sunday Magazine. Edited by Dr. GUTHRIE. Strahan and Co, 

“ Your Life and Mine: a Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes. By 
a City Man,” continues its photographic pictures of London streets 
and the doings in humble homes. Hugh Miller’s letters, in some 
respects the most interesting that modern days have seen, are well 
introduced by H. A. Page, and salient points are exhibited and 
quotations made which judiciously illustrate the high-minded cha- 
racteristics of their writer. “ William Cowper and his Hymns” is 
a good sketch of the poet’s career. ‘De Profundis,” by C. C, 
Fraser-Tytler, is a poem which paints the evils of the horrible 
Franco-Prussian war, and is forcibly illustrated. To several of the 
remaining articles there are appropriate illustrations. 


Good Words for the Young. Edited by GEORGE MACDONALD, 
Strahan and Co, 

This is the fourth number of a magazine which is doing its allotted 
work with a conscientiousness and ability which place it at the head 
of serials for the young. In this number the Editor continues “The 
Princess and the Goblin ;” Lady Barker commences “ Adventures,” 
with the cheerful assurance that her stories will make her youthful 
readers laugh. We need only say, by way of recommendation, that 
“Pierre the Milkman’s Son” is by Madame Bessie Parkes Belloc. 
Col. A. W. Drayson’s “At Home with the Pythons” closes the 
number. 

The British Churchman for Fanuary and February (Keith), 
under its new management, is a decided improvement on preceding 
numbers, though not yet equal to what it was when published under 
the auspices of the Church Press Company. The first number on our 
table contains one or two fairly-written articles of general interest ; 
in the second is an interesting paper entitled, “A Few Days’ Journey 
in Norway.” The Rev. C. G. C. Dunbar continues his “Tale of 
the Year One,” entitled “Judith.” “The Editors Lettlr Box” 
in both parts is full of extremely useful and carefully selected matter. 


The Sacristy, a Quarterly Review of Ecclesiastical Art and 
Literature (John Hodges), is a new venture by the enterprising 
publisher of the Banner. We heartily wish it success, for we believe 
it supplies a want. Owing to the late hour at which we received it, 
we can give but an outline of its many and varied contents. 
Imprimis: we do not think the title happy. How would it read 
if given in popular phrase—the Vestry? At the best we should 
imagine it to contain only Church matters of minor interest. 
Mr. Micklethwaite gives a brief sketch of the project for completing 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, discusses the plan accepted by the Committee, 
and suggests several divergences therefrom. He would provide 
two pulpits, and so arrange them, the altar, organ, &c., that “not 
preachings only, but the whole of the Church’s services, might be 
performed in the presence of the enormous congregation which the 
dome-area and the contiguous parts of the nave and transepts are 
capable of holding, and that the architectural, decorative, and ritual 
centres of the building should all coincide.” Mr. Somers Clarke 
provides a carefully-drawn ground-plan of the “ suggested arrange- 
ments.” Herr B. Eckl, of Cologne, and the Editor, give an erudite 
yet interesting article on “ Christian Symbolical Zoology,” which is 
illustrated with quaint cuts. Articles follow by the Revs. S. Baring 
Gould and R. W. Twigg ; J. Fowler, M.R.C.S.; J. Aldham Heaton, 
and others. We have only space left to particularize a go 
arrangement of Ave Verum, and “Some Thoughts on Parish 
Churches,” a really excellent paper, full of practical suggestions by 
a man of taste and experience. He ought, however, to remember 
that the best “pew” is no pew at all, but a movable chair. Al- 
together this is an exceptionally good first number, and, if the present 
standard be maintained, the success of the Sacristy is assured. 
But we must protest against the Ladies’ Fashion Book character 
given by the “ Design for a Cope-hood,” which wi// annoyingly fall 
out as you read the number. An engraving of some building oF 
object of special interest to Churchmen would have been preferable. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return volun- 
tary contributions; nor can he give any 
attention to anonymous communications. 

All Letters, &¢., for the Editor, and Books 
for review, should be addressed to Mr. S. BR. 
TOWNSHEND MAYER, 25, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C., or to care of the publishers. 





A CLERGYMAN’S WIFE cannot do better 
than consult B. H. Smart's edition of Walker 
ce 128., 8v0,; 6s., 16mo), or Dr. Latham’s 
Todd’s Fohnson (4 vols. 40, price 71.), both 
published by Messrs. Longman and Co. These 
are the best “explanatory and critical pro- 


nouncing dictionaries” we know. 





TO OUR READERS, 
OUR PORTRAITS :—We are happy to 


be able to announce that we have made 
arrangements with Mr. CHARLES WATKINS, 
of 54, Chancery Lane (late of Parliament 
Street and Charing Cross), the eminent Pho- 
tographer, for a Series of Portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons, to be taken by him 
expressly for the 1LLUSTRATED REVIEW. 


OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER—We 
have great pleasure inacknowledging the obli- 
gation the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW ts under to 
the firm of CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN, for 
the loan of twelve of the Doré Plates, which 
enriched the Christmas Number—namely, 
those on pp. 10—31, taken from Dante's 
“Inferno,” Dor€és “ History of Cyrogue- 
mitaine,” “ Don Quixote,” “ Atala,” “ Holy 
Bible, Old Testament,” “ Holy Bible, New 
Testament,” “ Paradise Lost,’ Dante's “ Pur- 
gatory,” “ Paradise,” “La Fontaine's Fables,” 
and“ Fairy Realm” respectively, published by 
Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. The 
plates on pp. 33, 34 were lent by the RELIGIOUS 
TRACT SOCIETY, from “ Spanish Pictures.” 
The Engravings on pp. 38,39 were from 
“Pictures of English Literature,” published 
by Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER,& GALPIN, and 
should have been acknowledged as from “ The 
Heart of Mid-Lothian” and * Don Fuan” 
respectively. The EDITOR regrets these 
omissions and inaccuracics, but disclaims any 
responsibility for them. He is glad to 
make this too tardy acknowledgment to the 
Firm and Society referred to. 





Whenever difficulty is experienced in ob- 
taining the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW, it is 
earnestly requested that the Publishers 
may be at once apprised of the fact, and 
furnished with full information. 

Copies cannot be supplied to subscribers 

direct from the office. 

Back numbers are in print, and may be 
from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, through 
any bookseller or newsagent. 


NOTICE.— Books intended for re- 
view should not arrive at the office 
later than ten days previous to publi- 
cation. In the case of illustrated works, the 

itor will select those specimen blocks 
Which he may deem most suitable for in- 
sertion, and will then communicate with 

publishers of the same respecting their 
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AME HISTORY’S TALE of ST. 
| GEORGE, his SISTER, and the DRAGON. 
| Every reader of Dame Europa’s School, Replies and Sequels, 
should read this without delay. 

Joun Honces, 47, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 


Beautifully bound in cloth. x 
NOVELS. By the Author of “ George 


Geith.” 
CITY AND SUBURB 2s. 6d. 
TOO MUCH ALONE 2s. 6d. 


MAXWELL DREWITT | : | : os. 6d. 
PHERNIE KELLER . . | . | 2s 
THE RICH HUSBAND : : : : as. 6d 


N QVELETTES. By the same Author, 
MY FIRST LOVE ...... 1. 
ee RE EAPO 5 o's one 
LONG AGO. In Two Parts . 


NOVELS. By GERTRUDE FENTON. 
REVENGE. _Just in reading at all Libraries. 
A WICKED WOMAN. New Edition. 2s. 
CORA. A Romance of Three Years. 1s. 
London: F. ENOS ARNOLD, 49, Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 


HARLES KENT’S POEMS. 
THE FIRST COLLECTIVE EDITION. 
Handsome cloth, bevelled boards. Crowa 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“* As many of these compositions are already old acquaint- 
ances, we need only glance at the picturesque and appre- 
ciative delineations of poets in their — called ‘ Dream 
land ;’ at the rich and finished transcript from nature, entitled 
‘ Fructidor ;’ at the chivalrous tone of the writer's mind and 
its sympathy with modern ideas, as evidenced in such poems 
as ‘Lamartine in February ;’ at his simple and genuine 
pathos, of which ‘Amelia’ is a ¢ ; and at his sympathy 
with the animated pleasures of rural life, in evidence of which 
we may cite ‘The Morris Dancers.’ ‘Aletheia’ is the 
longest, and, on the whole, the noblest poem in the collection. 
It will be recurred to not only for its Peauty of description, 
but for its pure and elevated philosophy. The reader will 
note not only the atmosphere in which the chief figure moves, 
but also the full and appropriate details which enrich the 
picture. The high and varied merits of the book ought to 
insure its popularity.” -—A theneum. 

“Mr. Charles Kent, the Editor of Te Sun, ranks very 
high as a poet." —Pubdlishers’ Circular. 

“The versatility of style, and the fresh and vigorous 
writing in these poems, lend a charm which we seldom find 
in the poetry of the day.” —Z.raminer. 

“*Poems marked by grace, feeling, and strong love of 
nature, and a cultivated and genial spirit." —Dai/y News. 

“*The poems which appear for the first time in this volume 
are not unworthy of the author's earlier productions." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

**Mr. Kent may not aspire to be classed among the ‘ Dii 
Majores’ of the poetic court, but assuredly he will take a 
very respectable position among the lesser divinities.”— 
Standard. 

“*That very graceful poem which appeared in the Times 

as a welcome to pend mel and which, from the initials, 
was attributed to the author of ‘ Hypatia,’ was written by 
Mr. Charles Kent, the Editor of The Sun, and was worthy 
of a priest of Phoebus Apollo.”—Pauanck. 
“*When the goddess Flora appoints a poet laureate, it will 
certainly be Mr. Charles Kent. His poems absolutely glow 
with flowers im as vivid and delicate word-painting as ever 
depicted them."”— The /iustrated Review. 


CHARLTON TUCKER, - Northumberland Street, 


Strand. 
THE SUN NEWSPAPER, 
Published every Morning at Eight o'clock. 
With four hours’ later news than any other paper. 


PRICE ONE PENNY. 











Subscribers will find in the columns of Tus Sun the most 
careful attention directed to the perfect organization of all 
the various departments of a journal—Parliamentary Reports, 
Political Articles, and Literary Criticisms, as well as the 
most accurate information, Commercial, Sporting, Naval, 
Military, Legal, Theatrical, Musical, Artistic, Scientific, 
Police, Shipping, Markets, &c.: together with copious 
supplies of original Foreign Correspondence. 

Advertisers are reminded of the peculiar advantages held 
out to them by Tue Sun, from its widely diffused and firmly 
secured cocebalen through all parts of the United Kingdom, 
among the houses of the Country Gentlemen of England, in 
Club Rooms, Libraries, Hotels, and Public Institutions. 
Post-office Orders (made payable at the Strand Money 
Order Office), and all communications to be addressed to 


| LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
|] ERNE: a Tale. By W. STEUART 


| Trencn, Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 2 vols. 
post 8vo. [ Ready. 





SYBIL, 6s. CO- 

NINGSBY, 6s. LOTHAIR, 6s. By the Right 
Hon. B. Disraeti, M.P. Each Work complete in a single 
Volume. VENETIA, price 6s., on February 28. 


ANCRED, 6s. 


AST and WEST. Edited by the 
Countess Spencer. Reprinted from “ Fraser's 
Magazine.” With an Appendix. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED 
COUSIN. Reprinted, with some Additions, from 
“* Fraser's Magazine.” Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


RESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: Memo- 

rials of St. Andrew’s Sundays. By A. K. H. B., 

Author of “‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” Crown 
8vo, price 35. 6d. 


MEMOIRof G. FE. L. COTTON, D.D., 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta; with Selections from 
his Journals and Letters. Edited by Mrs. Corton. 8vo, 
with Portrait. (Ready. 


OME MEMORIALS of R. D. HAMP- 
DEN, Bishop of Hereford. Edited by his Daughter, 
Henrietra Hampven. 8vo, with Portrait. (Ready. 


HE LIFE and TRAVELS of GEORGE 

WHITEFIELD, M.A., of Pembroke College, Ox 
ford, Chaplain to the Countess of Huntingdon. By James 
Paterson GLepstone. 1 vol. post 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


HE PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. 
By Lestie Strernen, late President of the Alpine 


Club. 1 vol. post 8vo, with a Frontispiece. [/# February. 


HE PONTIFICATE of POPE PIUS 

the NINTH. Being the Third Edition and Con- 
tinuation of “Rome and its Ruler.” By Joun F. Ma 
aoey > M.P. for Cork. Post 8vo, with Portrait, price 
12s. 6d. 


HE HISTORY of ROME: By WIL- 


HeLM [uNe. English Edition, translated and revised 
by the Author. Vols. I. and II. 8vo, price 308. 


HE REMINISCENCES of FIFTY 
YEARS. By Marx Boyp. In One Volume. 
(Nearly ready. 


HE LIFE of ISAMBARD KINGDOM 

BRUNEL, Civil Engineer. By IsamBarp Brunet, 
B.C.L. of Lincoln’s Inn, Chancellorof the Diocese of Ely. 
With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcut IMustrations. 8vo, price 
215. 


HE SUN: RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, 

and LIFE of the PLANETARY SYSTEM. By 
R. A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. With 10 Plates(7 coloured) and 
107 Drawings on Wood. Crown 8vo, price 145. 


‘THE Second Edition of Sir JouHN Lup- 
pock’s Work on the ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION 
and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION of MAN. With 
25 Figures on Wood. 8vo, price 16s. 


G TRANGE DWELLINGS: a Descrip- 

tion of the Habitations of Animals. Abridged from 
“‘ Homes without Hands.” By the Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A., 
F.L.S. With a Frontispiece by J. B. Zwecker, and a Selec- 
tion of the Original Woodcut Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


M ‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY, Prac- 
i tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of COMMERCE 
and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION, New Edition, with 
a Supplement to the Present Date by HucuHG. Retp. 8vo, 
price 63s. The SupPpLEMENT separately, price 2s. 6d. 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
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HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLA- 
VIUS JOSEPHUS, AND HIS HISTORY OF 
THE JEWISH WAR. Translated by the Rev. Rosert 
Traut, LL.D., with Explanatory Introduction and Notes 
by Isaac Taytor. One Handsome Octavo Volume of Soo 
appr with dg Illustrations on Steel, from Drawings in the 
Cloth, extra gilt, 25s.; or in morocco extra, 
425. 
*\Whether we consider the superior style of the Transla- 
tion, the excellence of the Notes, the value of the Illustra- 
tions, or the care bestowed on the getting up of the 
Work, this edition of “‘ J hus” must be o! t service 
to Biblical and Theological Students of all Classes, while 
others will find it the best available substitute for competent 
scholarship.” —A thenaum. 


"THE PILGRIM’S STAFF, AND 

CHRISTIAN’S DAILY WALK. Mepirations 
AND PRAVERS FOR EVERY MorNING AND EVENING 
m THe Year, selected from the Fathers and ap- 
pointed Teachers of the Church of Sagiesd. By Henry 
Sauirn, E of King’s College, Lon Two Series, 
crown 8vo, “doth. each 5s. 

“We recommend such a ‘Staff’ to every pilgrim, and 
such a rule for his ‘Daily Walk’ to every Christian.” 
Churchman's Monthly Review. 

* Fraught with most excellent devotional contemplations 
and prayers.” —Churchman. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF POPERY; com- 
prisinc A Brier History or THE CoUNCIL oF 

Trent, AND A Comptete View or Roman CATHOLIC 

Tusorocy. Third Edition. 8vo, cloth. Price 7s. 6d. 

The late Dr. Cortestone, Bishop of Llandaff, re- 
marks :— 

“A work which I can never cease to recommend as alone 
sufficient to instruct a mind desirous of the truth on ‘this 
momentous subject in all its branches. It is a book full of 

up in giving authorities for all its 
statements; and yet so written that it may serve as a 
manual even to those who have not had a learned education, 
and may put them in possession of all that is moqnaenry to 
side their judgment, and to maintain the cause of their 
Ch hurch against the Church of Rome, and against those who, 
though not professed members, are her ambiguous a logists 
and abettors. There is not, I believe, so good a thesaurus 
to be found any where, of all that relates to this subject. It 
is well arr: , accurate in its references and aut orities, 
copious in its quotations, and, though earnest and zealous 
for the truth, oa, charitable, ym moderate, avoiding all 
that can ~ poe the language of party spirit, or prejudice, 
or hostilit 
" | ‘HE. BOOK OF CHESS: a new and |pa 
nsive Guide to all Pla eb pe ee = 
Game; with full Instructions in Blindfol 
Georce H. Secxirx. With numerous oases aa Halt 
bound, marbled edges, 5s. 

“This work is invaluable to the pe mad and interesting to 
the advanced player, and will take its place as a 
standard work of its class.” — oo Deity Press. 


HIRTY-THREE YEARS IN TAS- 

pass AND VICTORIA. By G. T. Ltoyvp. 

Bein Actual Experience of the Author. Interspersed 

wi Hisar Jottin: oy and Counsel to Emigrants. 
ton Map. Post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

An style is s aaimenal and full of humour, while the sound 
advice and just conclusions scattered through its pages prove 
the author to be a man whose head and heart are in the right 
place.” —A thenaum. 

ISTORY OF PROGRESS IN GREAT 

BRITAIN. By the Author of “‘ Enquire Within.” 

In ‘Two Series. Copiously Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, each 5s. 

The First Series contains Agriculture, Roads, Water Con- 

veyance, Domestic Architecture, Navigation, Geographical 
The Second 





Discovery. Series contains Manffactures, 
Commerce, Reli Liberty, Civil Liberty. 
“Characterized by clear statement and "tgle narrative, 


easy of comprehension, and very pleasant to read.”— 
Glasgow Citizen. 

HE COMPREHENSIVE TUNE 

BOOK. Epitep sy GAuNTLETT AND Kearns. 
A VALUABLE CoLLECTION oF SacrED Music For Con- 
GREGATIONAL AND Famity Uss, containing Seven Hun- 
dred Original and Standard Psalm and Hymn Tunes, in 
every variety of Metrical Hymnody. In Vocal Score, with 
Accompaniment. Oblong 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 


HE COMPREHENSIVE CHOIR 
BOOK, CONTAINING UPWARDS oF THREE Hun- 
prep Cuorat Sacrep Harmony Pieces, consisting of 
Anthems, Choruses, Airs, Sanctuses, Chants, Responses, 
| ep ies, Organ Themes, Symphonies, Interludes, &c., 
&e. Oblong 8vo, cloth, gs. 6d. 
“ As toits tawstodie value, it stands unrivalled, and deserves 
the patronage and support ‘of every lover of music.” —/fswich 
Fournal. 








WORKS EDITED BY THEREV. 
ROBERT H. BAYNES, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Michael's and All Angels’, Coventry. 


NGLISH LYRICS: a Collection of | 
English Poetry of the Present Day. Dedicated to 


the Lord Bishop of Winchester. With Frontispiece by Joun 
Leicuton, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 5s.; or 
morocco tique, tes. 6d. 
“Ac ing collection of lyrical poetry.” Fohn Bull. 
“The material temple is — a fit structure for the shrine 
within.” "—Clerical Fournal. 


**A most welcome and valuable gift.” —Standard. 

“The collection may be praised both for the sentiment, 
chiefly, religious, which pervades it, and for its merits of 
execution.” —A thenaum. 

“* A really valuable collection of some of the purest gems 


from our English poets.”--Church and State Review. 
YRA ANGLICANA: Hymns and Sa- 





cred Songs. Forty-eighth Thousand. Cloth antique, 
38. 6d. ; Or Morocco antique, gs. 
‘ Its intrinsie merits are very considerable.” —S/ectator. 

“The printer, the paper-maker, and the binder have united 
their skill to give a finished beauty to the book, which we | 
have great pleasure in heartily recommending.”—Literary 
Churchman. 

“The pieces have a more finished tical character than 
the generality of hymns.”—C/erical Yournal. 

**A more elegant little volume in appearance has not for a | 
long time issued from the press.” —/’rvss. 


UTUMN MEMORIES,AND OTHER | 
VERSES. With Ten Page Titustrations by | } 
Leicuton, F.S.A., E. F. C. CLark, and others. mall | 
4to, cloth em. gilt edges, 2s, 6d. ; morocco antique, 
“*Several good and agreeable cremaving’, from drawings | 
by John Leighton and E. F. C. Clark, accompany this | 
graceful volume, and the hymns the production of a true | 
pe They are charming as compositions, and of deep value 
the lessons they convey.” —Art Fournadl. 
little book, capitally printed and got up, and 
— illustrations. "—Literary Churchman, 
id the many Churchmen and Church- 
ama ‘to = ow eee expression of pious thought is 
a soothing and delightsome spell, under em cer The 
volume is well got up and beautifully illustrated."—Laglish 
Churchman. 
HE-MANUAL OF FAMILY 
PRAYERS FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS. 
With the Cee. | rg: ae em of Hymns for Household 
ip. - type, with red rubrics, toned 
Paper, cloth jn age 2s. morocco or calf antique, gs. 
Mr. Baynes appears to have caught the spirit and 
rhythmic character of prayer that will be remembered.” 
Contem, nit donk Review. 
“Will doubtless receive a welcome in many households.” 
A ahe  vol beautifull ed"in | 
“The volume is beautifully printed in large t and 
rubricated.” aa n Bull. wists 
“We heartily recommend this new Manual of Family 
Prayer.” — Worcester Journal. 


YMNS ON .THE HOLY COMMU- 
NION. * By Apa Camariper, Author of “* Hymns 
on the, Litany,” &c. Small gto, cloth antique, red edges, 
3s. 6d., or morocco antique, 10s. 6d. 
“ A’ very superior | volume indeed, and many of the pieces 
deserve high praise.” —Literary Churchman. 
“They exactly express the sound, healthy union of practice 
founded on faith, and of duty associated with love.” —Press. 
“The Hymns are uniformly meritorious, and the subjects 
chosen are of lasting moment.”—O.r/ford Herald. 


*~HE._CANTERBURY..HYMNAL. A 
Book of Common Praise; adapted to the Services in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Royal 24mo, cloth, gd. 

A Superior Edition, on toned paper, cloth, red edges, 1s. 6d. 

HE SUPPLEMENTAL HYMN- 
BOOK. Published under the sanction of the’ Lord 
Bishop of Worcester. 18mo, cloth limp, 4d. 
A Superior, Edition, on fine paper, cloth, gilt edges, 6d. 
HE CHURCHMAN’S’ SHILLING 
MAGAZINE AND FAMILY TREASURY. 

Vols. I. to VIII. now ready, each containing above 650 
pages, with ee handsomely bound in cloth antique, 
a 6d. each 

standard of li erary excellence is very ‘ood, and the 
type and paper luxurious beyond example.” puardian, 

“Doubtless found in the family of every Churchman. ”— 
Examiner. 

“* By far the best of our Shilling monthlies.”—Zuglish 
Churchman. 

“We have been struck with the very excellent character 
of i its contents. "Clerical Fournal. 

“The Wading and the type are excellent, and vatiy 
> amount of ENS matter wit 


“A very pretty 
hans charm 





| 7 full-page En; ngraving gs. 








which its Sos teem.” —Fokn Bull. 
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THREE SHILLING AND SIXPENNY 
GIFT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

‘THe Lapy of THE Manor. By Mrs. Sherwood. A Series 
of ‘Tales and Conversations on the Subject of Con: 
for the use of Young Females in the Middle and Higher 
Ranks of Society. Cheaper Edition, complete in 5 Volumes, 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 3s. 6d. each. 

Karl of the Locket, and his Three Wishes. By David 
M. Smith. With Col. Frontispiece, and 7 page E 

Tales of Chivalry and Romance. ° By the Ss Le 
an Verner ; or, the Hill of Difficulty. By Marth 


The Infant Pilgrim's Progress. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Indian Pilgrim’s Progress. By Mrs.:-Sherwood. 
PE casas! Explanatory of the Church Catechism. By Mrs, 

erwood. 

Happy Evenings: a Home Record. By Mrs. Balfour. 

Moral Heroism: the Trials and Triumphs of the Great 
and Good. By Mrs. Balfour. 

Sunbeams for all Seasons: Precepts, Counsels, and Cau- 
tions. Edited by Mrs. Balfour. 

Uphill Work. By Mrs. Balfour. 

The Women of Scripture. By Mrs. Balfour. 

Drawing for Young Children. Containing 150 Drawing 
Copies and numerous Exercises. 

england and its People. _By Emily Taylor. 

Great Facts: a Description of the Oya Remarkable In- 
ventions of the Present Century. By F. C. Bakewell. 

_ Phat’ 's it; or, Plain Teaching. By the Editor of 

uire Within.” With upwards of 1200 Engravi 
s Abroad and Evenings at Home. By the he Editor 

a" —_— Within.” 

Wise Counsels; a Book for Young Men. By the Rev, 


| Thomas Binney. 


Fifty Lang Struggle of the Scottish Covenanters. By 
James Dod 

Golden Semiicte: 
a Canon — p Wich 

unyan’s Pilgrim's 88, ith 8 Steel Engrav 

Robles Crusoe. Wi che 6 full-page Coloured rf abel 

Swiss Family Robinson. ith 6 full-page Coloured 
Illustrations. 

Sandford and Merton. With 6 full-page Coloured Illus- 
trations.» 

Heroism of Boyhood. 


Persuasives to a Christian Life. By 


With Coloured Frontispiece, and 


By Mrs. S. C 


Stories and Studies of English History. 
Frontispiece, and 


Hall and Mrs. Foster. With Coloured 


75 Bae amy 
bian Nights Entertainments. Family Edition. With 
6 fait a red Illustrations. 
Adventures of Don Quixote. 
full-page Coloured Illustrations, and 60 


HALF-CROWN GIFT BOOKS FOR 
THE YOUNG. 
Tue Mimic, and Two other Stories for Boys. By Maria 
Edgeworth. 
The Bracelets, and the Good French Governess. Two 
Stories for Girls. By Maria Edgeworth. 
Lawrence, and Simple —— 


Lazy 
Yeueg Persons. By Maria E 
Sisk Ch Child. By the Rev. P. 


The Last Shilling ; or, the Se 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 


B. Power, M.A. 
Little Henry and his Bearer Boosy. 

By Mrs. Sherwood. 

By Mrs. Cameron. 


Charles Lorraine, the Young Soldier. 
Pleasant Rhymes for Little Readers. By J 


Vou Edition. With, 
ood Engravings. 





Two Stories for 


Emma and her Nurse. 
A Glance at the Globe and the Worlds. around us. By 
Jefferys Taylor. 

Stray Leaves of a Naturalist. By David Ross. 

Lyra Christiana. By the Rev. Robert Montgomery. 32° 

Twenty-four Tales of the Early English Church. 

The Sister of Mercy: a Story of the Times in which 
we live. 

Christian Love and Loyalty: a Tale. By A. L. 0. E. 

4 pene | of Sees: Me . % You = 

ife and its Purposes. ior Young 

Favourite Fairy Tales. With 12 full-page Coloured 
Illustrations. 

Gilfillan’s Martyrs and Heroes of the Scottish Covenant. 

Sim *s Traditions of the Covenanters. 

Ned Franks ; or, the Christian’ as Penny By A. LOE 

The Lake of the Woods. 

Sheer off: a Tale. By A. = oO. E. 

The Holiday Keepsake. By William Martin. 

Chimney Corner Stories. By William Martin. 

Adventures of a Sailor Boy, and other Tales of the Sea 
By William Martin. With many Engravings. 

Tales of Filial Love. By Theodore H. Barrau. 

A Braid of Cords. By A L. O. E. 

Adversaria, Ana, and Table T: silk. By Alexander Hislop. 
Lists of Houlston and Sons’ Smaller Publt 
cations may be had upon application. 
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